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From left to right: 
J. J. Engbrecht, R. J. 
Nowka, C. E. Ward, 
M. E. Wheeler and 
Peter Del Gado. 


Mark E. Wheeler of the Los Angeles Police 
made the High Individual Score of 297 for 
a new record as follows: Slow Fire 99, Timed 
Fire 100, Rapid Fire 98. Wheeler also had 


the second highest Grand Aggregate score 
—748. 








Officer Rodney S. Pease of 
the San Diego Police, using 
Peters Ammunition, won the 
Grand Aggregate with a score 
of 751. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
REVOLVER MEET 


won by Los Angeles Police Team with new 
Records using Peters .38 S. & W. Special 


Riding to victory in the International Revolver Meet 
at Tia Juana, Mexico, on April 23, the Los Angeles 
Police Team made a new record, as follows: 


M. E. Wheeler 297 
J. J. Engbrecht 285 
C. E. Ward 283 
R. J. Nowka 276 
Peter Del Gado 276 
Total 1,417 
Conditions, 10 shots per man—Slow, Timed and 


Rapid Fire at 25 yards. Eight out of the first ten 
shooters in the Grand Aggregate used Peters Ammuni- 
tion. In this meet, as in so many others, the depend- 
ability of Peters Ammunition was notably demon- 
strated. 
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ASKINS of the Border Patrol 
WINS TEN FIRSTS 


Southwest star in TWO State Shoots 
takes FOUR important Arizona matches, 
SIX important Texas matches... shooting 


WINCHESTER STAYNLESS Cartridges 


RIZONA Pistol and Revolver Matches—Fort Huachuca, 

May 13, 14. Revolver scores all in—Charles Askins, Jr., 

of the United States Border Patrol, cleans the field. First in the 

Open-To-All. First at 50 Yards Slow Fire. First at 25 Yards Timed 
Fire. First at 25 Yards Rapid Fire. 

Texas Pistol and Revolver Matches—San Antonio, June 3, 4. 
Askins of the Border Patrol again cleans up. This time with the 
State Revolver Championship (for which he was ineligible in 
Arizona, although having the high score) and five other Firsts! 
In the State Championship event, Don Nisson the runner-up 
made the fine score of 550 x 600—like Askins shooting 
Winchester Staynless Cartridges. 

Charles Askins, Jr., can shoot a revolver—make no mistake 
about that. Raised in Oklahoma under the eye of a famous shoot- 
ing father. Joined the Border Patrol already a naturally good 
shot. With ingrained enthusiasm for shotgun and rifle turned to 
the service revolver, his daily companion—joined the San Antonio 
Rifle and Revolver Club. Learned from experience that— 

“Any naturally good shot with the revolver can make good 
scores with the general run of ammunition. But the shooter who 
wants to get somewhere in competition—the expert looking for 
his needed few points more to get his scores up—is quick to appre- 
ciate Winchester Staynless Cartridges. The absolute accuracy and 
almost total lack of recoil in the .38 Special Mid-Range Sharp 
Corner Cartridge is especially helpful in rapid fire.” 

Like Mr. Askins and the many other leading revolver and 

pistol experts who use Winchester Staynless Center Fire Car- 
ag gees ee some z) ‘ttidges, you will appreciate their superiority for high scores. 
Paso, Texas. National- And your revolver or pistol will have the invaluable benefit of 
y prominent revolver their non-mercuric, non-corrosive 
shooting expert. 
Staynless Priming. Buy Winchester 
Staynless Cartridges for all your re- 
volver, pistol and rifle shooting. 
For any special information, write to Major ].W. 
Hession, Manager Shooting Promotion Division. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 


_ WINCHESTER 


! STAYNLES S 
CARTRIOD GE S§S 
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an up YOUR PET FIELD GUN 


Ba 


W: NT toimprove your field shoot- 
ing—and have a barrel of fun 
at the same time? Then warm up 
your pet field gun—at SKEET. 


It’s not easy—this following swift 
clay targets whizzing through the 
air—now away from you, now sail- 
ing toward you, one in the air, or 
maybe two. You've got to keep 
that gun moving! But what a thrill 
it is when you shatter the last “bird” 
and (with a satisfied grin) chalk up 
another victory. 


Write us for the location of the 
nearest Skeet Field—or better still, 
build your own private Skeet 
grounds. $100 will do it. Send for 
a free copy of “Hints to Beginners 
in Skeet Shooting” and the new 
Skeet Handbook which tells all 
about this tantalizing new sport. 
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FACTS 


The American Rifleman is the 
official organ of the National Rifle 
Association of America, founded in 
1871 by and for shooters. As the 
medium through which contact is 
maintained with the shooters of the 
country, it has diligently promoted 
the N. R. A. objectives which have 
effected the following services to the 
shooters: 


Assisted the legislatures of 6 states this year 
in the drafting of laws to discourage the use 
of firearms for criminal purposes. 

Opposed and succeeded in preventing the pas- 
sage this year of 17 bills which would have un- 
necessarily and unreasonably restricted the pos- 
session and use of firearms by the honest citizen. 

Qualified during the first five months of this 
year 147 rifle instructors and 13,158 junior rifle- 
men in the various grades of marksmanship 
proficiency, is serving 1,716 affiliated senior 
clubs and 469 junior clubs, including 90 summer 
camp groups; has enrolled 125 new senior 
clubs and 58 new junior clubs this year, and 
has expanded its year-round program of postal 
matches—all these endeavors tending to promote 
organized and, hence, safe shooting on properly 
supervised ranges. 

Has produced a marked increase in pistol 
matches and practice among police departments, 
has caused the incorporation of special police 
matches in a number of already established 
shoots, has instituted police pistol leagues and 
provided suitable awards, and notably was 
chiefly responsible for the establishment of the 
Eastern Regional Police School and Matches. 

Has unremittingly served to develop and 
maintain a high standard of vette. Te in 
the Regular Services, National Guard and the 
Officers Reserve Corps by including in its com- 
petitions events suited to their preferences, by 
providing trophies and medals and, most im- 
portant, by organizing last year and for this 
year state and regional tournaments for the 
N. R. A. championships and trophies as a sub- 
stitute for the temporarily suspended Camp 
Perry National Matches. 

Has given of its experience and close every- 
day association with the shooters toward assist- 
ing government and commercial arms and am- 
munition factories in developing and improving 
their products and has initiated a new plinker 
target game which is a wide departure from the 
usual target match. 

Has been supplying an average of 600 shooters 
8 month with unbiased and accurate information 
by personal letter, relaying the more important 
questions and answers to all shooters through 
the columns of THE American RIFLEMAN. 

Has persistently sought before Congress to 
have maintained an adequate but nonmilitaristic 
national defense program for the United States, 
to keep our armed forces on a par with the 
strength of other nations. to properly provide 
for the National Guard, O. R. C., R. O. T. C. 
and C. M. T. C., and to encourage marksman- 
ship among civilians by aiding clubs and per- 
mitting civilian qualification over the military 
courses of fire. 
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POWDER 


INCE the days when the backwoods 
gunsmith turned out Kentucky Rifles 
by hand, the arms and ammunition 

industry in this country has been an in- 
tensely individualistic business. Even 
though some of the organizations had 
passed beyond the stage of one-man con- 
trol, and into large corporate structures 
before the turn of the century, they never- 
theless retained from the management 
standpoint the individualist attitude. 
Epidemics of price cutting ravaged the 
industry periodically. In an effort to “get 
the jump on the other fellow,” a manu- 
facturer would bring out new guns and new 
cartridges without any reference to the 
actual need for guns or cartridges of that 
particular type. Not desiring to be out- 
done, other companies would then adver- 
tise guns and ammunition of a somewhat 
similar type, but with presumably differ- 
ent features. The net result has been the 
creation of such a complexity of arms, 
cartridges and loads that no company can 
produce enough arms or cartridges of any 
one type to be able to take advantage of 
its production facilities to bring down the 
price of arms and ammunition to the con- 
sumer. The standardization and simplifi- 
cation which alone have made possible the 
continued reduction in the price of auto- 
mobiles and practically all other manufac- 
tured articles, has been non-existent in the 
arms and ammunition industry. The pro- 
duction on some guns and most cartridges 
has been so limited as to make it almost a 
custom proposition. Shooters have suf- 
fered from the resultant high costs, and 
because shooters would not or could not 
buy as much as they wanted at the prevail- 
ing high prices, the industry in turn has 
suffered. ; 
The Government of the United States, 
now bending anxious efforts to the revitali- 
zation of industry, is itself in part to blame 
for the existing condition. The arms and 
ammunition manufacturers built tremen- 
dous plants for the production of war-time 








Mergers 


munitions. The plants were built at the 
peak of construction costs, and notes and 
bonds issued to help pay for them. At the 
end of the war the Government cancelled 
contracts with utter disregard for the 
financial obligations of the companies, and 
since the war practically no Government 
business has been given to the private 
plants. The interest on the notes and 
bonds had to be met, and taxes had to be 
paid. All of which did its part to keep the 
cost of shooting equipment up, at a time 
when prices should have been drastically 
adjusted downward. 

Receiverships were the inevitable result ; 
and out of them, within the past few 
months, have emerged new set-ups which 
give promise of a brighter future for both 
the arms and ammunition industry and the 
sportsmen of the country. Much of the 
dead wood of over-capitalization has per- 
force been cut away in the working out of 
mergers, the perfection of which must in- 
evitably eliminate a considerable amount 
of the intense individualism which hereto- 
fore has been a millstone around the neck 
of the industry, and has in the long run re- 
sulted only in higher prices to the con- 
sumer. Enough of the individualism re- 
mains, however, to eliminate any fear 
of the development of a monopoly for 
the purpose of maintaining unreasonable 
prices, even as the type of the companies 
and individuals involved in the mergers 
eliminates any such probability. 

It now remains to be seen whether or 
not the dominant groups will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity which is presented 
for the first time in the history of Amer- 
ican gun and ammunition building, to cut 
away the rest of the dead wood which is 
propping up the price structure—dead 
wood consisting of an utterly useless and 
economically-indefensible variety of gun 
models, cartridge types and cartridge 
loads. It is difficult to picture the situation 
that would exist in the automobile industry 
if in addition to the 1933 models there 


SMOKE 


were also being offered to the public 1932 
models, 1931 models, and all the other 
models back to 1908, simply because cer- 
tain purchasers of those particular models 
liked them and would buy them again if 
they were still available. Impossible as 
such a situation may appear, it is neverthe- 
less exactly the condition that has been 
allowed to develop in the arms and am- 
munition business. 

There must be progress. New guns, new 
actions, new cartridges, and new loads 
must be developed. And when a better 
load for a particular cartridge is developed, 
then by all the rules of efficient manufac- 
ture, the old and less satisfactory load 
should be discontinued. To continue it 
means a reduced volume of sale for both 
loads, increased manufacturing cost, in- 
creased distributing cost, increased adver- 
tising cost, and the raising of legitimate 
doubt in the mind of the purchaser as to 
whether the new cartridge is really su- 
perior to the old. The arms and ammu- 
nition industry under the old scheme 
of things has been in the impossible 
position of trying to move forward and 
stand still at the same time. The in- 
evitable result has been that it has gone 
backward. 

The American shooting public will watch 
with keen and intelligent interest to see 
whether the unquestioned ability which 
has been assembled in the perfection of 
these recent mergers is backed by the cour- 
age to embark upon an economically sound 
manufacturing and merchandising pro- 
gram; a program which will mean in- 
creased profits to the industry even while 
it means decreased prices to the con- 
sumer—a program which, while drawing 
fully upon the experience of the past, can 
nevertheless discard the products of the 
past and build products for the future. A 
program, indeed, in which the essential ele- 
ment is the courage to say, “Sorry, but we 
have discontinued that, because we know 
this is better.” 
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Hunting Walrus Off Point Barrow 


HEN I went to Point Barrow 
W:: a government teacher my dis- 

trict superintendent gave me some 
good advice. 

“The reason so many people die in the 
Arctic,” he said, “is because they sit by 
the fire, smoke their lungs out, and get 
soft and flabby. Then along comes a bad 
cold and they fold up and die. Take my 
advice and get plenty of exercise out- 
doors.” 

That sounded good to me, for my last 
job had been as a Forest Ranger and I 
had come to love fresh air and sunshine. 
So I had Eskimo clothing made, raised 
my own team of dogs, and tried to face 


By LEON S. VINCENT 


the climate as the native people did. 
When I began to learn the language all 
barriers were broken down and the natives 
took me to be one with them, in hard- 
ship and in pleasure. 

I wanted to buy a rifle, but did not 
feel rich enough to experiment around 
until I should hit upon the right one. 
Fortunately, I met a sailor on the old 
windjammer, C. S. Holmes, who gave me 
the advice that I needed. He was a stu- 
dent in the University of Washington, 
and he told me enough in ten minutes to 
put me on the right track. He intro- 
duced me to the N. R. A., and explained 
how much good it could do me; for I was 


SHIPS CAUGHT IN ICE AT POINT BARROW 


a beginner in the game and to establish 
good habits from the start was important. 
This good friend suggested a Winchester 
54 to fill my needs, and he also gave me 
some hints on reloading. 

I have often wished that I had learned 
this young man’s name, for a person who 
will spread this kind of information is de- 
serving of praise. He did me a great 
kindness, and I hope he will read this 
article and feel in some measure rewarded. 

My dues went promptly to the N, R. A., 
a letter of inquiry to Belding & Mull, and 
a wire to San Francisco for a Winchester 
54. Then I prepared to wait through the 
long winter, for nothing but first-class 











mail gets to Point Barrow except by ship 
during July and August. It took six 
months for my letter to reach N. R. A. 
headquarters and the card and first maga- 
zine to get back to me here, for dog teams 
are pretty slow. 

Belding & Mull treated me with more 
than usual courtesy. The bulky booklet 
on reloading reached me only because 
they had the foresight to send it as first- 
class mail. However, I figure that a good 
act like that always returns to bless the 
doer; and in this case they got my order 
just one year earlier than they could pos- 
sibly have received it otherwise. I got a 
complete reloading outfit, with 
supplies enough to reload 1,000 
cartridges, and actually saved 
the cost of the tools by loading 
that number instead of having 
to buy them at local prices. 

Occasionally I get that 
“sooner” feeling in the morning 
(sooner sleep than get up), but 
it was entirely lacking one morn- 
ing in July, when I awoke to 
find “Black Jim” tapping at my 
window. He was called “Big 
Jim” and “Black Jim” because 
these names just fitted him. He 
knew only a half dozen words 
of English, but my smattering 
of his language helped us along, 
and we had become the warmest 
friends. 

Jim pointed to the sea, and 
went on at length in a clacking, 
gurgling flow of sounds. I 
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caught several words, such as seeco (ice), 
ivuck (walrus), and calumick (hurry). 

I “hit the deck” with a bang and be- 
gan to dress at a rate that would have 
made a fireman blush. I put on plenty 
of warm clothing, including parka and 
mucklucks (seal skin boots), and ran into 
the kitchen to snatch my rifle from its 
peg. It was the first good gun I had ever 
owned, and I had already come to love 
its beautiful lines. The present invita- 
tion to the walrus hunt had come largely 
through the natives’ desire to see the 
teacher’s new gun in action against real 
It was the only bolt action rifle 


game. 








TOWING IN A WHALE 


some of them had ever seen. At the 
beach I found everything ready for sail- 
ing. The 26-foot whaleboat was loaded 
with supplies and “gear” for an extended 
hunt. The eight members of the crew, all 
Eskimos, stood ready to shove her off as 
soon as I arrived. 

A fine breeze was blowing, parallel with 
the shore, and we set sail and laid a course 
straight out to sea. I asked where the ice 
was, and Bert, the moonfaced owner of 
the boat, smiled at my inexperience. 

“You see something like fog out there?” 
he inquired. “White man call him ‘ice- 
blink.’ Him mean plenty ice. You see 
pretty soon.” A heavy canvas 
was spread in the bottom of the 
boat, and we crouched on this 
so that the gunwale might break 
the chilling breeze. My rifle was 
an object of great interest to 
these native people. They passed 
it from hand to hand, sliding the 
bolt and raising the rifle to their 


THE WRITER (LEFT) AND 
RADIO OPERATOR OUT FOR 
A SPIN IN THEIR KYAKS 


shoulders to get the “feel.” In 
broken English they explained to 
me that it was the bolt that they 
did not like. It was too apt to 
catch when the gun was drawn 
from a sled lashing, or from any 
place where it had been thrust 
for safe carrying. 

They showed me their rifles, 
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AFTERNOON TEA IN AN 
UNUSUAL SETTING 


and I was surprised to see that all but 
two were the old-style heavy .30-30 guns. 
They explained that this was the best gun 
for them because it was very strongly 
made, ammunition could be easily ob- 
tained, and the bullet was heavy enough 
for anything in the Arctic if properly 
placed. I was greatly amused at their 
statement that the “octagon barrel was 
plenty much better than round barrel”; 
and that a man was looked down upon as 
unfortunate who owned a round-barreled 
rifle. I inferred, of course, that this applied 
to my Own new gun. 

The hundred-foot poles of the wireless 
station sank below the horizon a few 
minutes before we sighted the ice. 
We drew rapidly near the pack and 
entered a sort of bay formed by the 
irregularity of the drifting mass. 
Everybody landed to stretch 
cramped legs, and several took tele- 
Scopes and climbed to the highest 
point to look for game. Bert’s boy 
took a kettle and a cup and started 
off across the big pan of ice. I fol- 
lowed him and was surprised to see 


TAKING ON A LOAD OF WALRUS 
MEAT 


him dip up water from a depression. 
He offered me a drink but I refused, 
saying that it was too salty for me. 
He smiled and took a deep drink 
himself. I tasted the water and 
was dumfounded to find it sweet 
and unusually good. It had melted 
from old ice from which the salt 
had “freshened out.” 

The men with the telescopes in- 
formed us that the ice we had 
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located was only a narrow strip, and that 
we must look for a “lead” through which 
to pass on to the main pack. There was 
no game in sight. We scrambled into the 
boat and sailed along the fringe of ice 
until the man in the bow located an open- 
ing which reached clear through. With- 
out any hesitation the boat was headed in, 
and it flew through the narrow, twisting 
lane of open water. Jim, in the stern, 
handled both the tiller and sheet rope with 
ease as we swept along, sometimes so near 
the ice that I could actually lean out and 
touch it as it flashed by. 

A tiny kerosene stove was lighted and 
a pot of terribly strong tea brewed. We 





drank this and ate hardtack as the boat 
flew on towards the new “blink,” so plainly 
visible ahead. 

The new ice was hardly sighted when a 
native in the bow spoke excitedly and 
asked for a telescope. One was passed to 
him, and after a long look he thought it 
advisable to steer in that direction. The 
spot we were watching soon lost its black 
color and became reddish-brown. It rested 
on a small pan of ice about a mile away. 
Everybody talked at once. Several tele- 
scopes were produced. 

“Walrus,” Bert informed me. “Looks 
like big herd.” 

Rifles were dragged from skin cases. 
White “snowshirts” were pulled on 
over the dark parkas. Sail was 
struck and the mast unstepped and 
placed lengthwise in the boat. 

The breeze was almost dead now, 
and Jim plucked a tuft of fur from 
his parka, held it aloft, and let it 
float gently down, indicating the 
exact direction in which our scent 
would be carried. We grasped pad- 
dles and began to work to the down- 
wind side of the game. A mass of 
ice came between us and the sleep- 
ing walrus, and we paddled boldly 
up to it without fear of alarming 
the game. When the whaleboat 
reached this protecting ice several 
of us stepped ashore and cautiously 
raised our heads. 

Walrus! Not 200 feet away. 
Gigantic sausage-shaped masses of 
ungainly flesh and blubber. I had 
supposed they would resemble small 
seals, but they were more like small 
elephants. What immense bodies, 
and what an awful spread across the 
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shoulders! Just then two old bulls had a 
slight misunderstanding. With savage 
grunts they reared up-on their ludicrous 
flippers and fenced clumsily with their 
gleaming tusks. The argument waxed 
heated and their roars rang across the” 
ice-littered sea. In less than a minute 
it was all over and they slumped down 
side by side and fell asleep instantly. The 
cows grunted impatiently. They were not 
interested, for they were very full of 
clams; and besides, they had seen many 
such spats before. 

Bert’s knotty hand on my shoulder 
brought me back to earth, and I slid with 
him back into the waiting boat. Jim un- 
shipped the rudder and thrust out a heavy 


steering oar in its place. Handfuls of 
cartridges were pushed into rifle magazines. 
I expected the men to land and lie in a 
row with guns resting across the bulwark 
of ice while they picked off the sleeping 
game; but this was not the plan, for pad- 
dles were again taken up and we pushed 
out into plain sight of the sleeping brutes. 

Bert had taken his place right behind 
me and he now spoke in ordinary tones. 

“You be careful . . . don’t shoot men 
in boat sometimes white man get 
excited; shoot man instead of walrus.” 

I nodded and he instructed me to watch 
the man ahead of me and do as he did. He 
added that the walrus had very poor hear- 
ing, and could not clearly see things at a 
distance. 

Just then one old bull raised his head 
and looked straight at us. He was the 
watchman, and had taken his place a little 
above the others. Instantly we all “froze.” 
Not a paddle moved; not a head was 








turned. White snow shirts blended with 
the white paint on the boat to form a blur, 
and the watchman sank back again, mut- 
tering something in walrus language. The 
instant he slept, we dipped paddles and 
worked quietly forward. 

When we were within a hundred feet of 
our game I expected a shot to sound at 
any moment, and when the distance was 
cut in half I silently laid my paddle on 
the thwart and raised my rifle. I would 
not shoot until someone else did, but I 
was going to be ready. 

Bert leaned forward and hissed in my 
ear, “You shoot watchman we no 
shoot him . . . he yours . . . maybe 
you kill him, eh?” 


THE WRITER’S DOG TEAM; TAKEN THREE MILES OUT FROM SHORE ON THE FROZEN ARCTIC OCEAN 





I nodded grimly, for I knew it was to 
be my test, and a test of my rifle. 

Be it known to all that I was rapidly 
becoming afraid. It wasn’t the famous 
“buck fever,” but a genuine fear induced 
by several ideas that popped into my head 
all at once. We were over twenty miles 
from land; our boat was planked with half- 
inch boards; and to make matters worse, 
the crazy Eskimos seemed determined to 
lay the boat right alongside the ice before 
shooting. I had a mental picture of what 
would happen when one of those brutes 
came crashing down from off the high ice 
into our frail craft. 

I turned for a last glimpse of my com- 
panions; and that picture is stamped for- 
ever on my memory. Their paddles were 
all laid aside and they crouched over their 
rifle barrels, hooded like owls by the snow- 
shirts, with eyes flashing fire in anticipa- 
tion of the game that seemed so surely 
ours. Only Jim stood erect in the stern, 








towering over us as he swung the giant 
oar and sculled us closer. I remember 
distinctly during that last moment, of 
smelling the unmistakable walrus smell—a 
cross between the Chicago stockyards and 
an ill-kept rabbit hutch. 

Then the watchman raised his head and 
gave a mighty bellow of alarm, which was 
drowned by a burst of rifle fire that would 
have made the battle of the Marne sound 
like Fourth of July. 

I decided where the brain was in my 
walrus, and aimed for that spot. There 
was no neck—or rather there was no head, 
for the eyes seemed to have simply grown 
on the end of the neck. I knew that the 
brain was located somewhere in that bal- 





loon-shaped mass on the shoulders. I also 
knew that my bullet must enter that brain 
or the walrus would slide swiftly down the 
slippery ice and escape, although he might 
be mortally wounded. 

The sights hovered on the spot I had 
chosen, and I squeezed gently and felt the 
snug recoil as the rifle roared. Just at the 
last instant a big bull had raised his head 
directly between me and the watchman, 
and I almost fell from the boat in my ex- 
citement as the watchman slumped down. 
He looked just like a balloon truck tire 
after running over a nail. It did not dawn 
on me to shoot again as the others were 
doing. I had killed my game. 

In less than five seconds the ice was 
clear of walrus, except for my watchman 
and one other. The escaping ones humped 
across the ice exactly like so many giant 
measuring worms, and flung themselves 
into the green water. One of them actually 
gave the boat a slap as he hurtled past. 
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I was swept on to the ice in a mass of 
Eskimos, who tumbled madly over one 
another. We turned, and with a single 
motion dragged the boat up on the ice, for 
walrus are quite dangerous in the water, 
although helpless as sheep otherwise. 

For nearly a minute no one spoke or 
moved. We gripped our rifles and waited. 
A grunt from Bert directed my attention 
to the depths below, and I plainly saw the 
walrus coming rapidly to the surface 
through the clear water at our feet. They 
“broke water” at the same spot where they 
had gone down, and we emptied our rifles 
into the threshing bodies. Their eyes were 
fiery red and seemed to prctrude from the 
sockets as they tried to discover who had 
so rudely awakened them. 

Only one was severely wounded during 
this firing, and Bert tossed a spear into 
him and “played” him until a well-placed 
shot finished his struggles. 

What a scene! Eight Eskomos and a 
lone white man, together with three dead 
walrus on a cake of ice scarcely larger than 
an ordinary kitchen floor; the walrus smell 
mingling with the pungent odor of smoke- 
less powder. Overhead the midnight sun 
swung low above the horizon, and two sea 
gulls came screaming to the feast. The 
natives were gathered in a knot near my 
dead watchman, and they jabbered ex- 
citedly and pointed, first at my game and 
then at the dead brute that lay close by. 
I went over to see. 

The walrus that had raised his head as I 
fired had a deep furrow ploughed across 
the top of the head. It looked as if a 
string of giant firecrackers had been ex- 
ploded under the skin to blast out a deep 
trench. Following the line of this mark, 
I saw that it pointed to the hole my bullet 
had made in the watchman’s head. The 
natives were marveling at the unusual dam- 
age my heavy bullet had done in plowing 
through a foot of tough skin and blubber 
in one walrus and then going completely 
through the head of the other and on into 
the ice. 

My rifle was brought out again and 
passed from one to another, while they 
fired a dozen questions at me as to its 
cost and why it was so powerful. They 
were like little children in their eagerness 
to learn about the new gun, and I deter- 
mined to take the opportunity to rub in a 
few lessons about caring for their own 
rifles. I promised to tell them all they 
wanted to know when we were started on 
the homeward trip. 

The boat was again launched and emp- 
tied of all gear. Several axes, kept espe- 
cially for this work, were ground on a hand 
emery wheel and honed on an oil stone, 
until they had an edge like a razor. Stand- 
ing astride the giant carcass of one of the 
walrus, Bert drove his axe in slicing strokes 
the entire length of the body, through skin 
and blubber, to expose the red meat below. 
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Then he made similar gashes around the 
body to divide the outer portion into big 
blocks. Near the edge of each block a 
hand hold was cut, and one man pulled 
here while another cut across the stretched 
portion to sever it. You don’t know what 
tough skin is until you have tried walrus 
hide. Knives had to be sharpened every 
minute or two, and one man was detailed 
to keep the emery wheel going steadily. 

It was hard work. Tea was served sev- 
eral times, and we were glad to wash in 
the salt water-and squat over the scalding- 
hot cups. The ice pan swung slowly 
around in an endless circle as it felt the 
grip of the current. This current sets 
directly north at a rate of two or three 
miles an hour, and I knew that we were 
getting farther from land every moment. 

The tusks were carefully chopped from 
the heads of the walrus and all bones re- 
moved from the meat, for we had a big 
load to pack in the boat. At last nothing 
was left but a huge pile of meat near the 
edge of our floating island, and a long 
streak of blood that trailed off in the sea 
like the tail of a comet. The meat was 
handed into the boat and packed as closely 
as possible under thwarts and in all cor- 
ners. It was very heavy*for its bulk, and 
the boat settled rapidly in the water. 
When the gear was passed aboard there 
remained but a few inches of freeboard 
above the water, and it seemed that the 
craft would sink when we all climbed on 
top of the immense load. 

This particular boat was equipped with 
a centerboard to make of it a better sailer, 
and this was arranged to slide up and down 
in a sort of trunk or well in the center of 
the boat. At the top of this box-like trunk 
was a hole to allow the handle to protrude, 
and water began to come in rapidly 
through this opening. This spot should 
have been well above water, but we were 
greatly overloaded. An Eskimo simply 
can’t sail away and leave a single piece 
of meat. Bert calmly tore a piece from 
his shirt and with the point of his knife 
tucked it in around the centerboard 
handle. The natives smiled and I kept 
telling myself that these folk had been 
sailing these boats before I was born and 
they knew what was safe. However, I 
sincerely hoped the wind would not blow. 

The sea was like a mirror, with beauti- 
ful green and blue bergs resting here and 
there on its surface. No sound broke the 
absolute stillness, except when a giant pile 
of ice, eaten away below by the action of 
the water, turned over with a crashing 
roar. 

In less than ten minutes I discovered 
that paddling was not a pleasure when one 
was seated high up on a loaded boat and 
obliged to keep legs and feet straight out 
in front. Several new muscles in my back 
came to light, and I found myself tempted 
to rest the paddle on the edge of the boat 





as one would an oar. This, however, 
brought smiles to the natives’ faces, and I 
hastily went back to the straight up-and- 
down method. 

I was as glad as any of them when a 
faint blue line on the horizon indicated 
that the morning breeze was coming to 
our aid. The mast was stepped, the rud- 
der shipped, and sail set. The first little 
puff of air sent us along twice as fast as 
we could paddle, and broad smiles crept 
over round faces as the paddles were 
tucked away. The kerosene stove was 
brought out and one of the huge walrus 
hearts placed in a kettle to boil. Soon we 
were all eating the coarse but tasty meat 
and drinking another pot of powerful tea. 
Everybody was happy, the boat nodded 
gently to the perfect sailing breeze, the 
white sail curved above, and a little shower 
of spray arched from the bow as we bowled 
along among the scattered bergs, while 
the sun swung slowly upward from its 
position just above the horizon. 

When I found myself warmed and com- 
fortable I dug into my kit for cleaning 
materials and went to work on my rifle. 
I was not prepared for the surprise that 
this awakened, for it soon developed that 
the natives never cleaned their guns. An 
oily rag dragged through the barrel once 
in a while was deemed sufficient. I showed 
them my rod, with its swivel tip, and ex- 
plained how it pushed the rag all along the 
“ridges” in the barrel. They smelled the 
solvent, and listened eagerly while I ex- 
plained how it worked. They exclaimed 
in surprise when I slid the bolt entirely 
out of the rifle and let them squint 
through. Almost instantly they grasped 
the fact that such a gun was easier to keep 
clean. 

A good rifle was worth over fifty dollars 
in the store at Point Barrow, and some of 
the natives had to have a new one each 
year. I showed them how a few cents 
spent for cleaning materia] would make a 
gun last for years and shoot better than 
a new one that had been neglected for 
only a day or two. In the end my bottle 
of No. 9 was emptied, but I felt that it 
went in a good cause. 

We found the lead back through the 
narrow fringe of ice we had passed the day 
before, and the radio poles came up out 
of the sea as the morning advanced. We 
reached the beach and crept along it 
toward the village. As we draw near the 
town the natives all stood up in the boat 
and yelled like mad. They explained that 
this was the “walrus yell,” always given by 
a victorious boat. In past years it had 
meant the end of many a bitter famine. 
Now the white man’s guns and other in- 
ventions have eliminated the “hungry 
years,” but the old custom still remains. 

Twenty-four hours without sleep; a rec- 
ord load of meat, and enough thrills for 
half a lifetime! 


| 
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The Gerlich Rifle and Bullet 


A Discussion of the Methods of Obtaining High Velocity 


HE advantages of high muzzle ve- 

locities and high remaining velocities 

are realized by every one who has 
the slightest knowledge of military fire 
power, for high muzzle velocity means 
high muzzle energy with its consequent 
great stopping power. High remaining 
velocity at battle ranges insures that the 
bullet travels in a curve approximating 
a straight line, so that the danger space 
is continuous, one sight setting is all that 
is required, wind and weather have an 
inappreciable effect on the bullet, and the 
time of flight is reduced to negligible 
proportions, all of which are of particu- 
lar benefit in the case of moving targets. 

The disadvantages of high velocities in 
the past have more than offset the ad- 
vantages. The principal disadvantages 
are increased recoil and a decreased ac- 
curacy life of the barrel. 

Until the general military use of smoke- 
less powder in small arms, muzzle ve- 
locities did not greatly exceed the velo- 
city of sound in the air, which is about 
1,100 f..s. The use of black powder 
made -it impossible to greatly increase 
such velocities in the state of the art of 
making bullets and barrels at that time 
without dangerously increasing the pres- 
sures. These pressures were very high at 
the breech, due to the quickness of black 
powder, and comparatively low at the 
muzzle. The old-time cannon shows this 
very clearly by the thickness of the metal 
at the breech as compared to that at the 
muzzle. Smokeless powder smoothed out 
the pressure curve, so that the push was 
not all at the breech, making it possible 
to maintain pressures at the muzzle. This 
is illustrated by modern artillery in which 
the comparative thickness of the breech 
and muzzle of the tube is insignificant as 
compared to the old-time cannon. 

For small arms the muzzle velocity has 
become standardized to about 2,700 f.-s. 
for machine guns and shoulder weapons 
using calibers of approximately caliber 
30. With a military bullet weighing 
from 150 to 180 grains this is about the 
highest practicable service velocity con- 
sidering all the factors involved, such as 
barrel life, flash, smoke, etc. Slight 
changes in powders, primers and bullets 
enable this figure to be exceeded perhaps 
as much as 10 per cent, but if standard 
practice is followed a greater increase in 
velocity is not practicable. However, 


2 Reprinted from Army Ordnance. 
* Technical Staff, Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 
Major, Ordnance Department, U. S. Army. 
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considerable study and investigation have 
been given to methods of increasing the 
muzzle velocity in ways which do not fol- 
low the present conventional practice. 
Some of the methods are essential to this 
discussion. 


The Cork-and-Darning-Needle 
Idea 


From the standpoint of interior ballis- 
tics it is desirable to have a bullet which 
has little mass but great cross-sectional 
area (consequently low sectional density) 
in order to give the powder gases a suff- 
cient area upon which to push. In a ride 
this would mean a bullet of about ™% inch 
in diameter made of cork which would be 
light enough to accelerate rapidly, would 
have little mass and would have little re- 
sistance to taking the rifling. As soon as 
the cork left the muzzle of the barrel it 
would be uselesse for flight through the 
air, because from the standpoint of ex- 
terior ballistics it is most desirable to 
have a bullet of the smallest cross-sec- 
tional area with the greatet sectional 
density. Such a bullet conceivably might 
be a darning needle made of some heavy 
material such as tungsten. Another way 
of stating it might be to say that the 
bullet should travel sideways in the bore 
and lengthwise or endwise outside the 
bore. Practically all the attempts that 
have been made to increase muzzle ve- 
locity beyond the increases possible by 
conventional means, utilize this idea of 
low sectional density of the bullet in the 
barrel (the cork idea) and high sectional 
density (the darning needle idea) for 
flight through the atmosphere. 


The Old German Needle Gun 
Cartridge 


Without going too far back into the 
past it will be sufficient to state that the 
first promising idea on this principle was 
developed from the use by the Germans 
of their old needle gun cartridge of the 
year 1855, in which they used an elon- 
gated bullet contained in a wooden base 
or sabot. Originally the bullet used in 
the needle gun was very little less in 
diameter than the wooden base and as the 
bullet left the muzzle the base dropped 
off. In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
the French with their superior Chassepot 
outranged the Germans. This set the 
Germans experimenting and they made 
their bullet about the same length as be- 
fore but with a decreased diameter. The 
caliber of the gun of course remained the 





same, and no change was made in the 
wooden base. Since the length of the 
bullet was altered very little, it still had 
high sectional density for flight through 
the air with a correspondingly decreased 
cross-sectional area. On the other hand, 
in the barrel of the gun it had low sec- 
tional density in so far as the effect of 
the gases on the wooden base was con- 
cerned. It is understood that the muzzle 
velocity was increased from 920 to 1,100 
foot-seconds. It is also understood that 
the range of the gun was really doubled 
from 650 to 1,300 yards. 

This adaptation was not completed un- 
til after the Franco-Prussian War. As a 
matter of fact, in practice this manner of 
chasing the devil around the stump, so 
to speak, did not work out very well, and 
the use of modern types of cartridges 
with smokeless powder did away with its 
need. 


The Patents of Carl Puff 


The next most important step for ob- 
taining high velocity appeared to have 
been made by a German engineer, Carl 
Puff, of Spandau, who obtained several 
patents in Germany in 1903 and 1904 for 
the purpose of firing bullets or projec- 
tiles from rifled weapons having a mark- 
edly conical bore. Hereafter I will refer 
to the conical bore as a tapered bore, that 
is, a bere which decreases in caliber from 
the breech to the muzzle. The purpose 
of the tapered or conical bore was to en- 
able the bullet on being fired to present 
a greater sectional area to the powder 
gases with their initial high pressure and 
yet to have a relatively smaller sectional 
density per unit. As the bullet advanced 
in the barrel the surface exposed to the 
pressure gradually diminished by the 
squeezing of the bullet which, in turn, 
gradually increased the sectional density. 
As the bullet left the muzzle it was better 
able to overcome air resistance as a con- 
sequence of its decreased diameter and 
increased sectional density. 

Puff covered in his patents a variety 
of ways of carrying out the idea of the 
cork in the barrel and the darning needle 
in the air. His ideas included the old 
method of guiding from the base of the 
bullet with a sort of sabot and various 
forms of rings, bands and pads. (Fig. 1.) 

The Puff idea was so promising that 
Lieutenant Colonel Heydenreich, instruc- 
tor in the German Army, in 1908 con- 
sidered that an Infantry rifle bullet could 
be designed on the Puff principle which 
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would revolutionize warfare. He consid- 
ered that it was advisable to make a 
lead-cored jacketed bullet with a long 
slender point which was just coming into 
general use about 1908 but having a cylin- 
drical band attached to the rear. This 
band was designed in various forms. The 
finished bullet would somewhat resemble 
an ‘artillery projectile from which a driv- 
ing band had been extruded. Colonel 
Heydenreich proposed for this bullet and 
for other bullets which were to be guided 
by expanding rings or bands a barrel 
which would have deep rifling in the rear 
to correspond to the diameter of the 
guiding band, the barrel to be tapered to- 
wards the muzzle so that the depth of 
rifling would become shallow at the muz- 
zle. In traversing the bore the guide 
ring was to be pressed back into the 
bullet gradually in proportion as the bul- 
let passed down the barrel. Actually, 
bullets were made this way and when re- 
covered showed that the band had been 
pressed down. 

Apparently Puff had received experi- 
mental orders both from the German gov- 
ernment and the Russian government. 
With a bullet diameter of 7.78-mm. in 
its cylindrical part and the diameter of 
the extruded ring 9.21-mm. and using a 
charge of 3.8 grams of smokeless pow- 
der, a velocity of 2,700 f.-s. was obtained, 








FIGURE 1. THE CONICAL BORE AND BANDED BULLETS AS PATENTED BY CARL PUFF. 


with a maximum pressure of about 46,000 
pounds per square inch. The weight of 
the bullet was 210 grains, which makes 
this a very commendable performance. 
Colonel Heydenreich considered that 
the advantages of the Puff bullet were 
that for a given caliber and weight of 
bullet a greater initial velocity could be 
obtained with a lower maximum pressure, 
or conversely, by keeping the pressure 
constant, increased initial velocities could 
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be obtained, particularly by using a 
lighter bullet. He was much impressed 
with the penetration against steel plates 
by bullets at high velocity, and he be- 
lieved that the caliber should be reduced 
sufficiently to obtain much higher veloci- 
ties. It is interesting to note that in at 
least some of the Puff barrels a gradually 
increasing twist of rifling was utilized. 
Colonel Heydenreich believed that within 
a short time all nations would be armed 
with a weapon utilizing the Puff principle 
and that it would be a self-loading gun. 
He believed that France would be the na- 
tion to do it first because at that time 
they had the least modern rifle, but he 
considered that whatever nation had avail- 
able the smallest high velocity caliber with 
sufficient shock effect would be the one 
that would come out on top. 

There have been other attempts to use 
a base guide with a decreased cross-sec- 
tional area of the bullet such as the one 
proposed by the German, Roth, but with- 
out doubt the most successful one up 
until recent times was Puff’s. 


The Gerlich Halger-Ultra 


This brings us down to the Gerlich 
Halger-Ultra which at the present time 
appears to be the most successful devel- 
opment of the cork-and-darning-needle 





idea. Mr. Gerlich’s method of getting 
high velocity is in principle essentially 
the same as Puff’s. It might be stated 
that it is Puff’s idea carried out to a 
much higher degree. There are certain 
fundamental differences, however, be- 
tween the two methods which are impor- 
tant and which make the Gerlich principle 
more promising even than Puff’s. Mr. 
Gerlich’s barrel is of three different sec- 
tions in so far as the bore of the barrel 
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is concerned. These three sections con- 
sist of a wide cylindrical rear, an inter- 


mediate cone, and a narrow muzzle tube; 
that is, the rear portion of his barrel is 
a cylinder of comparatively large caliber, 
the central section of the barrel is tapered 
ending in a muzzle section which is cylin- 
drical but is considerably smaller in cali- 
ber than the rear cylindrical section. The 
lands are much deeper at the breech than 
they are at the muzzle. 

The Gerlich bullet is fitted with two 
flanges which might be described as wings. 
These wings fit the groove diameter and 
make a very good gas seal. The illus- 
trations shown in Figures 2 and 3 show 
designs of this type of bullet and barrel 
made by Mr. J. C. Gray, an Ordnance 
Engineer in the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance. These drawings were made 
from a description of the bullet published 
abroad, and were made before either the 
Gerlich rifle or bullet had been seen in 
this country. 

As the bullet proceeds along the barrel 
it reaches the tapered portion where the 
wings begin to fold into the recesses cut 
in the cylindrical body, so that when the 
bullet leaves the barrel it is a smooth 
cylinder with good ballistic qualities. 

Since ony the narrow flanges touch the 
walls of the barrel, forcing resistance in 
the Gerlich bullet is at a minimum, .al- 
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though the gas seal is at the maximum. 
The amount of friction is reduced, and 
by the use of the right kind of powder 
this type of bullet gives very high veloci- 
ties. Gerlich’s bullet, as usually pro- 
posed, is boat tailed, but there is no 
advantage in boat tailing a bullet at very 
high velocities since at velocities much 
beyond that of sound it is only the point 
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of the bullet that encounters the air, leav- 
ing the balance of the bullet in a vacuum. 

If Mr. Gerlich had proposed to the 
writer several years ago that a banded 
bullet would work in a barrel, the taper 
of which started at a point well forward 
of the chamber, and that the bands would 
fold into a recess as the bullet passed 
through the barrel so as to provide accu- 
rate flight through the air, the obvious 
answer would have been that there were 
several reasons why such a scheme would 
not work. These reasons are: 
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FIGURE 2. 


lst—The bands would not be able to 
stand the gas pressure; 

2nd—If the bands were strong enough 
to stand the gas pressure, they would be 
too strong to fold down; 

3rd—The bands would strip and fail to 
rotate the bullet; 

4th—The interior of the bore of the 
barrel would be bulged when the bullet 
struck the resistance of the taper; 

5th—The bullet would not fly true as 
the bands would not fold uniformly and 
the bullet would not be concentric. 

However, since it has been demon- 
strated as a fact, it can be compared to 
Columbus’ stunt of standing an egg on 
end, which is easily understood after 
seeing it done. The barrel 
does not bulge because the 
bullet slides so easily on the 
bands that there is no tendency 
to check when it strikes the 
taper; the bullet does rotate 
properly because it starts turn- 
ing immediately with the driv- 
ing edge of the lands applied 
on the outer rim of the bands 
which are of _ considerably 
greater diameter than the bul- 
let proper, thus supplying addi- 
tional leverage. 

It is understood that Mr. 
Gerlich has been granted patents in 
most of the countries- abroad, including 
Germany and Great Britain. In the 
United States he has patents pending. 
His patent claims are quite broad and 
include various calibers, combinations 
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and modifications of tapered and cylin- 
drical bores and banded bullets or banded 
and winged bullets. 

Theoretically there are several possible 
ways of getting high initial velocities. 
These include conventional methods and 
modifications of conventional methods 
together with combinations of conven- 
tional methods with the cork-and-needle 
idea. These methods may be enumerated 
as follows: First, using a larger charge 


of powder which of course increases the 
second, 


pressure; utilizing a powder 
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which has a different pressure relation 
curve, for example, the change from 
black powder to smokeless powder; third, 
the use of a tapered bore with flanged 
bullets; fourth, using lighter bullets. 

The present pressures in small arms 
such as the Springfield rifle and the 
Browning machine gun are about 50,000 
Ibs./sq. in. These weapons are proof 
tested to pressures about 70,000 lbs./sq. 
in. The highest pressures that would be 
considered practicable to use in special 
guns would not be over 60,000 lbs./sq. in., 
at the most. The first method therefore 
of increasing the pressure certainly would 
be limited to 60,000 Ibs./sq. in. The sec- 


ond method of using a different character 





FIGURE 3. BANDED TWO-DIAMETER BULLET CALIBER 25, 
WEIGHT 100 GRAINS. SECTIONAL DENSITY ON .25 DIAM- 


ETER, 1040; ON .35 DIAMETER, 2037. 


of charge, one which, for instance, would 
have more energy, could not from a 
theoretical and practical viewpoint, in- 
crease the energy more than about 20 
per cent. The bullet energy can be 
increased materially by utilizing all 


ULTRA-HIGH VELOCITY TAPERED 


the various factors enumerated above. 

Using conventional means, increased 
pressures and lighter bullets would allow 
an increase in velocity of several hundred 
foot-seconds. Aside from the danger, 
such increased pressures rapidly erode the 
barrel. Increased pressures with changed 
pressure relation curves using light bullets 
of the Gerlich type with tapered barrels 
promise a successful means of increasing 
muzzle velocity one or more thousand 
foot-seconds without seriously decreasing 
the life of the barrel. The superiority 
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of the Gerlich type over the conventional 
type of bullet and barrel is that the Ger- 
lish type materially decreases forcing re- 
sistance initially and as the bullet passes 
through the barrel. Moreover, the Ger- 
lich method gives the best means so far 
discovered of obtaining obturation (gas 
seal). The most significant feature of his 
barrel and bullet is his utilization of the 
peak of the pressure curve at the breech 
portion of his barrel by his method of 
keeping the rear portion of his barrel cyl- 
indrical instead of starting the taper im- 
mediately. This is a vital improvement 
on Puff’s idea that perhaps makes pos- 
sible the achievement of velocities as 
much higher than the Puff method as the 
Puff method is higher than the 
conventional bore. 

Improvements in  conven- 
tional armor-piercing bullets 
may make the Gerlich method 
(which, after all, lacks the 
simplicity of conventional 
methods) unnecessary for 
small caliber use against ar- 
mored vehicles, although the 
Gerlich method would still be 
the only practicable way of 
materially reducing time of 
flight which is so important for 
antiaircraft firing. This fea- 
ture alone would make it well worth 
while. 

The chief questions which arise, con- 
sidering the apparent success of the Puff 
experiments and the present interest in 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Proposed Regulations for New Field- 
Firing Matches 


URTHER experiments with the new 

.22-caliber bobber targets first dis- 

cussed in the June issue of AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN (“The Birth of a New Game”; 
page 10), have indicated that the game 
not only has a broad appeal to many 
shooters who are not very greatly inter- 
ested in the ordinary type of target shoot- 
ing, but that it can also be so organized 
and controlled as to be made a definite 
part of the N. R. A. program of tourna- 
ment and even home range match 
shooting. 

In the weeks which have intervened 
since the publication of the June article, 
shooters of many different types have had 
an opportunity to try the game. A chap 
wandering across the Virginia countryside 
with a .250 Savage laid it down for the 
afternoon to take up one of the N. R. A. 
.22’s and have a whale of a good time 
shooting at the suddenly appearing and 
disappearing metal varmints. The fellow 
who shoots only once a year when he goes 
to Pennsylvania for deer now wants to go 
out every afternoon with the .22 to try his 
luck at the new game. 

A man who hasn’t shot since 1917 when 
he wallowed around in the mud with an 
Enfield Rifle finds in the new sport some- 
thing that he was never able to find in 
ordinary target shooting at inanimate tar- 
gets. And so it goes. 
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There seems to be no doubt but that the 
average civilian club equipped with a set of 
these new X-Ring field targets will finally 
have acquired that for which progressive 
clubs have been long seeking — some 
medium of attracting into the club that 
great body of casual shooters who just 
naturally cannot see any sense in lying 
down on the ground and laboriously en- 
deavoring to put ten shots on top of one 
another at 50 or 100 yards. 

Experiments with the new targets have 
naturally developed mechanical “bugs” 
which have had to be eliminated by slight 
changes in design. The general method 
of operation as outlined in the previous 
article has been found to be entirely satis- 
factory, however. The method of setting 
out the targets has been changed some- 
what so as to place the 45-yard target 
10 yards to the left of the center line 
extending from the 50-yard target to the 
firing point, instead of only 5 yards off the 
center, as was indicated in the cut on page 
10 of the June RIFLEMAN. The 40-yard 
target has similarly been moved 10 yards 
to the right of the center line, while the 
20- and 30-yard targets have been moved 
5 yards to the right and left instead of 
2% yards. 

A centralized control box has been put 
together at N. R. A. Headquarters which 
adds materially to the successful opera- 


tion of the range and to a speeding up 
of the competition. A photograph of this 
control box in operation and a sketch 
showing the method of construction ac- 
company this article. These control boxes 
will eventually be made commercially 
available by the X-Ring Products Com- 
pany, manufacturers of the official 
N. R. A. field targets. But in the mean- 
time a home-made control box of the type 
indicated will be found to be perfectly 
satisfactory. 

In order to place the game on an or- 
ganized basis as promptly as possible the 
following tentative regulations have been 
worked out. It is desired that clubs test 
out these regulations in connection with 
their use of the new targets and make 
such suggestions to National Headquar- 
ters from time to time as seem advisable 
for purposes of improving the conditions 
or clarifying the rules. 


PROPOSED REGULATIONS 


The official rules and regulations of the 
National Rifle Association will govern all 
firing except as specifically changed or modi- 
fied in these special regulations. 


ARM: Any Small-Bore Rifle. 
AMMUNITION: Any Small Bore. 
SIGHTS: Any. 

POSITION: Standing. 
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TARGETS: Official N. R. A. .22 caliber 


X-Ring field targets; squirrel at 50 
yards, crow at 45 and 40 yards, gopher 
at 30 and 20 yards. 


COURSE OF FIRE: Three strings of 5 shots 


each. Each target exposed for 5 sec- 
onds in irregular order at the discre- 
tion of the target puller. Only one 
target is exposed at a time, but a new 
target is exposed at the expiration of 
each 5-second period, with no time 
interval between exposures. In every 
string of 5 shots each of the 5 targets 
is given one exposure. 


OFFICIALS: The officials of the shoot are: 


A Range Officer, who performs the 
normal functions of a range officer in 
calling up competitors to the firing 
line, enforcing range discipline and 
deciding whether or not “alibi” tar- 
gets are to be permitted the competi- 
tor because of misfires, or malfunc- 
tions of the rifle or of the targets. 

A Scorekeeper, whose duty it is 
to enter the scores on the official score- 
sheet as they are announced by the 
target puller. 

A Target Puller, who operates the 
targets from a point at least 6 feet in 
the rear of the firing line, and who 
announces hits and misses. Decision 
of the target puller as to whether or 
not the target has been hit is final, 
except in such cases as the target puller 
himself, by reason of having his view 
of the target temporarily obscured, 
shall call upon the range officer for a 
decision on that target. When a tar- 
get has been hit within the 5-second 
exposure period, the target puller calls 
“dead” in a tone sufficiently loud to be 
heard by the competitor and the score- 
keeper. When the target has not been 
hit within the 5-second exposure 
period, either by reason of the failure 
of the competitor to fire, or by reason 
of his having fired and missed, the 
target puller announces “miss.” 

A Timekeeper, whose duty it is to 
stand beside the target puller and to 
signal to the latter the passing of 5- 


second intervals, by some instantly 
discernible signal such as the lowering 
of the hand or a tap on the shoulder. 


CONDUCT OF THE COMPETITION: 


Competitors are formed into relays of 
five. They take their place on the 
“ready” line, 6 feet to the rear and to 
the right of the firing point. The rifles 
are loaded with 5 rounds, and breeches 
opened. 

At the direction of the range officer, 
the first competitor then takes his 
place on the firing point and closes the 
action, loading his rifle. He stands 
facing the targets, with the butt of his 
gun below the level of the right elbow 
in the case of a right-hand shooter, or 
the left elbow in the case of a left- 
hand shooter. 

The range officer then calls “ready.” 
The competitor, target puller and 
timekeeper having indicated that they 
are ready, the range officer commands 
“commence firing!” 

Upon signal from the timekeeper, 
the target puller then exposes such 
target as he may select, for a period 
of 5 seconds. The competitor fires, 
and the target puller announces 
“dead” or “miss,” or having failed to 
fire before the expiration of the 5-sec- 
ond interval, the target puller an- 
nounces “miss” and exposes the sec- 
ond target. In this manner all 5 tar- 
gets are exposed at random. 

The competitor then opens the 
breech, and if there are any unfired 
cartridges in the magazine, ejects them 
or removes the magazine. 

The range officer then directs Com- 
petitor No. 2 to take his place on the 
firing line and Competitor No. 1 re- 
turns to the “ready” line. 

When each of the 5 members of the 
relay have fired in this manner, Com- 
petitor No. 1 again fires a similar 
string of five shots. The process is 
repeated until each competitor has had 
the opportunity to fire at a total of 
15 targets. The next relay then takes 
its place on the “ready” line and firing 
proceeds as before. 


BASIC DETAILS OF OPERATING DEVICE. THERE ARE 
FIVE LEVERS SPACED 3% INCHES ON CENTERS. THE 
DEVICE WAS EASILY MADE UP FROM ODD MATERIAL 








“ALIBI” TARGETS: Should the target 


mechanism fail to function properly, 
either through (a) failure of the ex- 
posed target to drop out of sight at 
the expiration of the 5-second inter- 
val, or (b) through the failure of the 
new target to become exposed prop- 
erly, the target puller immediately an- 
nounces “no target.” 

If the necessary adjustments can be 
made by the target puller from behind 
the firing line, the competitor locks his 
rifle in the “safe” position until the 
target *puller announces that he is 
ready to proceed. If this adjustment 
of the target requires advancing in 
front of the firing line, the competitor 
at the command of the range officer 
opens the breech of his rifle and re- 
turns to the ready line until the target 
puller is again in his proper position 
and announces his readiness to proceed. 

Should the competitor have a mis- 
fire, he immediately calls “no target” 
and remains on the firing line, with 
the muzzle of his rifle pointed toward 
the targets, until the range officer can 
personally examine the rifle. If the 
head of the cartridge shows the proper 
indentation from the firing pin, the 
range officer will declare “no target” 
and will permit the competitor to fire 
an additional shot. If the head of the 
cartridge fails to show the proper in- 
dentation of the firing pin, indicating 
the failure of the competitor to prop- 
erly close the breech, the range officer 
will announce the result of that target 
as a “miss” and firing will then pro- 
ceed. 

The same procedure will be followed 
in the case of failure of the cartridge 
to feed properly from the magazine 
into the chamber, the competitor call- 
ing “no target” immediately that the 
firing pin falls on the empty chamber. 
and the range officer examines the 
piece to see whether failure to function 
was due to improper manipulation of 
the breech action or to mechanical 
failure in the gun. 

Whenever for any reason two tar- 
gets are exposed at the same time the 
range officer will announce “no target.” 
Any shot which may have been taken 
will be not considered, all targets will 
be lowered, the competitor given an 
additional round of ammunition if he 
has fired, and then firing resumes in 
the normal manner. 

In no case except on the fifth and 
last target will the same target be im- 
mediately exposed as was exposed at 
the time that “no target” was an- 
nounced. 

The first target is not necessarily 
exposed immediately upon the com- 
mand “commence firing,” but will be 
exposed within not more than ten 
seconds after such command has been 
given. 


LAYOUT OF THE RANGE: A single firing 


point will be established and the squir- 
rel target placed in position a meas- 
ured 50 yards from the firing point. 
Considering a straight line from this 
target to the firing point as the base 
line, a crow target will then be placed 
in position 45 yards from the firing 
point and 10 yards to the left of the 
base line. A second crow target will 
then be placed in position 40 yards 
(Continued on page 21) 
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NDER the above title Mr. Albert 

Preuss, a member of the Technical 

Experimental Station for Firearms at 
Neudamm, Germany, published in the 
“Deutsche Jaeger Zeitung” the account 
of some interesting experiments which he 
undertook with a .22. 

He had the Walther Company make 
up a rifle for the .22 long rifle cartridge 
with a barrel 52 inches long, one inch 
in diameter the whole length, i. e., no 
taper, and weighing 1014 pounds. 

His object was to determine the fol- 
lowing data for different lengths of bar- 
rel: 


1. Measurement of the initial velocity; 


2. Measurement of the precision and 
differences in height of the center of 
impact at 55 yards (50 meters) when the 
barrel was supported 

(a) at the muzzle, and 
(b) under the forearm; 


3. Measurement of the time for the 
bullet to leave the barrel after ignition; 


4. Study of the swelling caused by an 
obstruction in the barrel; and 


5. Measurement of the flexture of the 
barrel when it is supported at the muzzle 
during shooting. 


These measurements and observations 
were first made with the original 52” 
barrel, then again with about 4 inches cut 
off, and so on down the line as shown in 
the table, until the barrel was only 2 
inches long. A telescope was used to 
prevent inaccuracies in aiming, which 
would otherwise have been introduced by 
shortening the sighting plane. 

The results are summed up in the ac- 
companying table. The lack of absolute 
regularity in the increasing or decreasing 
progression of the figures fer initial ve- 
locity is to be explained by the influence 
of atmospheric conditions, necessarily 
variable in a series of experiments extend- 
ing over several days. 

Before giving his conclusions the author 
describes what he did to determine the 
swelling caused by an obstruction in the 
barrel. The obstacle consisted of a .22- 
caliber bullet 2 inches down from the 
muzzle. The point of the bullet in the 
cartridge to be fired was then marked, 
and after firing into a substance which 
would not cause any deformation, both 
bullets were recovered and examined. It 
turned out that for barrels 43 or more 
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| Translated by R. W. Alling from 
an article appearing in the bulletin of 
the “Ecole Nationale des Matches,” 
| Paris, edited by Leon Johnson, the 
| well-known international shot. 


inches long no swelling in the barrel 
occurred, and the mark on the fired bul- 
Jet was intact, proving that it had not 
come into contact with the obstruction. 
On the other hand, when the barrel was 
damaged, as happened for the 39-inch and 
all shorter ones, the mark on the point 
of the fired bullet was obliterated. This 
shows clearly that the column of air com- 
pressed between the projectile and the 
obstruction forms a cushion preventing 
them from coming into contact with each 
other when the barrel is long enough to 
imprison sufficient air. But when, as with 
shorter barrels, there is not enough air 
to prevent the projectile from smashing 


‘into the obstruction, then the interior of 


the barrel is damaged or swollen, and of 
course the shorter the barrel the more 
violent the collision and consequent in- 
jury to the barrel. 

As for the initial velocity and precision, 
they do not decrease in proportion to 
the length of the barrel, as is commonly 
supposed, but rather the maximum for 
both seems to occur with a barrel-length 
in the neighborhood of 12 inches. Of 
course, it might be simply chance that 
the maximum velocity was obtained with 
a 12” barrel, while the 52” was only 
as good as the 8”, but it is more 
probable that the figures do not lie, and 
that the maximum velocity really occurs 
with a barrel about 10 inches long. The 
rapid decrease in velocity for barrels 
shorter than 8 inches is due to incom- 


Effect of Barrel Length on the Perform- 
ance of .22-Caliber Arms 


plete combustion, as shown by the flame 
visible at the muzzle for these shorter 
lengths. 

Precision (accuracy) proved to be 
equally good for all lengths of barrels, 
only beginning to diminish for barrels 
below 8 inches. It can be assumed, 
therefore, that precision is suffering as 
soon as a flame appears at the muzzle, 
but if the barrel is long enough for com- 
plete combustion, optimum precision will 
be obtained. 

The time for the bullet to pass out of 
the barrel after ignition is naturally 
greater or less according to the length of 
the barrel. This statistic is not of any 
great practical use, but serves rather as 
a check on the ammunition, since a hang- 
fire is not ordinarily noticed unless it 
lasts more than a fiftieth of a second. 

As for the differences in height of the 
center of impact which resulted from 
supporting the barrel at the muzzle or 
under the forearm, it must not be for- 
gotten that although the instruments 
were not delicate enough to measure 
flexure except while the barrel was rela- 
tively long, the latter is always in a state 
of compression on the under side and 
tension on the upper when it is sup- 
ported in the middle, and vice versa when 
supported at the muzzle. 

The conclusions to be drawn from 
these experiments are not limited to the 
.22 caliber; they hold good for all. Sim- 
ilar experiments with larger calibers were 
not undertaken, simply because of the 
physical difficulty of making a sufficiently 
long barrel; but the same phenomena 
would necessarily occur on a proportion- 
ally larger scale. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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(1) Barrel flexure was .045 inches (1.15 mm.) 
(2) Barrel flexure was .033 inches (0.83 mm). 





(3) Barrel flexure was no longer measurable. 
(4) Vertical only. 
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HOW TO CARRY A BINOCULAR. 

NOTE SHORT STRAPS; ALSO 

FLAT EYEPIECES FOR USE WHEN 

WEARING SPECTACLES (POSED 
BY THE AUTHOR) 


Choosing a Binocular 


TRANGE as it may seem, only a 
small percentage of persons know 
how to hold a binocular to obtain 

the best results. In using a small glass, the 
fingers should overreach the eyecups so as 
to rest against the eyebrows, as this helps 
to steady the glass. Always hold the glasses 
firmly with both hands. 

The higher the power of the instrument, 
the more steadily it must be held in order 
to inspect small objects at distant points, 
or when a clear view is impossible on ac- 
count of shadows or intervening foliage. 
The novice, from a standing position, hur- 
riedly sweeps the country and seldom lo- 
cates any game unless in plain view; but 
the veteran, from a concealed position or 
vantage point, leisurely studies every sec- 
tion of the landscape, paying special atten- 
tion to the hidden pockets, narrow ledges, 
and shadowy retreats—the favorite hiding 
places of crafty animals. The inspection, 
by a skilled hunter, is never undertaken 
from the standing position, the hunter 
either lying down, or sitting with his back 
against a rock or tree. If in the latter posi- 
tion, in the absence of more solid support 
the knees are drawn up closely to form a 
rest for the elbows. If a stump or rock of 
the proper height and width is available, 
the observer may sit down flat with his legs 
extended full length in front of him, and 
rest his hands or glasses on top of the 
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By MONROE H. GOODE 


(Concluded from June Issue) 


object. Often the hunter has time for 
only one hurried glance from the standing 
position. In this event he is compelled to 
make his observation, and hope for the 
best. If in the forest, he may have time 
to lean his back against a tree; if so, he is 
fortunate, as such support is a great help. 
When a small sapling is at hand, some ob- 
servers stand behind it, letting the tubes 
of the binocular span the trunk; and in the 
absence of a breeze fair results may be ob- 
tained in this manner. Personally, I find 
this awkward, and would rather stand with 
my back against the sapling, a position 
that can be assumed more quickly and is 
nearly as effective. 

In making a general inspection of a game 
country, after getting comfortably located 
the next thing is to sweep the landscape 
rather carefully with the naked eyes, as 
game may be in plain sight. Failing to spot 
anything instantly, one should then focus 
the glass for the average distance at which 
he expects to observe, and again sweep the 
country hurriedly, this time with the 
glasses. If nothing of interest is revealed, 
the observer is then ready to settle down 
to a minute inspection of the area, section 
by section. 

Objects which at first glance resemble 
rocks, stumps, bunches of grass, snow, etc., 
may upon critical inspection prove to be 
the very animal the hunter seeks. The ob- 


server must not content himself with 
merely looking for the animals themselves, 
but must look for traces of them, such as 
tracks or bedding-down places. 

Every detail in the view of the lenses is 
studied with infinite pains before shifting 
the glasses to the adjacent section, and in 
this manner all likely territory is carefully 
inspected before leaving the spot. 

There is a right and a wrong way to 
focus a glass, but the natural tendency is 
to do it the wrong way. If one has learned 
the scale of the binocular, he may focus 
without holding the glass to his eyes, but 
most persons simply turn the eyepiece 
back and forth until the object comes into 
clear view, and then experiment for a few 
moments to make certain the instrument 
is in perfect focus. In refocusing, always 
rack the eyepieces out beyond focus be- 
fore raising the glass to the eyes, and then 
upon bringing the glasses to the eyes, re- 
verse the movement and turn slowly from 
left to right (i. e., from plus to minus) 
until the maximum clearness is obtained, 
stopping immediately upon reaching this 
point. This method eliminates eyestrain. 
Many persons complain of headache or 
hurting eyes from looking through binocu- 
lars. There is no occasion for this if the 
focusing is done correctly, assuming of 
course that a quality instrument is used. 
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There are two or three ways of carrying 
binoculars when hunting afoot, but to my 
mind there is only one method that is 
worth a continental, and that is to suspend 
them from the neck. In this position the 
glasses are available for instant use, and as 
they rest squarely on the chest, usually 
under the jacket or shirt, they are fully 
protected from hard knocks, rain, etc. 
The straps that come on most binoculars 
are too long, and must be shortened. 
Needless to say, a long strap permits the 
instrument to flop around until it becomes 
an encumbrance and a nuisance. The 
width of the neck strap should be in pro- 
portion to the weight of the glass; a heavy 
glass causes a narrow strap to cut the 
neck painfully. 

The hunter should always carry a clean, 
soft cotton or linen handkerchief, or a 
piece of chamois, with which to clean the 
lenses of his glasses, for in spite of all care 
these will get dirty or smudged fre- 
quently. The lenses may be breathed 
upon, then polished clear and dry, using a 
circular motion. 

The lenses of binoculars are made of 
soft glass and should be protected with 
infinite pains. In very cold weather one 
should never take any optical instrument 
from the cold, directly into a warm place. 

Persons afflicted with astigmatic eyes 
should always wear their spectacles when 
observing with binoculars, and in purchas- 
ing a binocular they should stipulate that 
the instrument is to be fitted with flat or 
shallow eyepieces. This brings the exit 
pupil of the binocular closer to the eye 
and enables the observer to see much 
more distinctly. If persons with astig- 
matic eyes prefer to observe without 
spectacles, it is suggested that they order 
attachable spectacle lenses ground to their 
prescriptions. This might 
be practical for a lookout 
on a forest tower, or some- 
one else who was con- 
stantly observing through 
the binoculars from one 
point, but the big-game 
hunter can ill afford to be 
taking off and replacing 
his spectacles, and it is 
best for him simply to 
order his binoculars with 
shallow eyepieces for use 
with spectacles. 

Suggestions for binocu- 
lars for various purposes 
follow. 


Opera Glasses 


It is generally thought 
that for best results the 
opera glass should have a 
magnification of 2% to 4 
times, although for very 
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large theaters a 5x may prove preferable. 
The theatrical glass should have a large 
field, which does not necessarily call for 
large objective lenses; however, the exit 
pupil should be large. A good glass would 
be one of 314 magnification, objective 
lenses 15 mm. in diameter, and exit pupil 
of 4.3-mm.; with a relative brightness of 
18.5, and weighing 414 ounces. Such 
glasses would have a field of view of 192 
yards. Of course, there are opera glasses 
offering greater brightness than the 
above; however, the stage is usually well 
lighted and it is doubtful whether a bet- 
ter glass is required. 


Bird Study 


For bird study and similar purposes a 
glass of not over 4x should be selected. 
Many bird enthusiasts prefer one as low 
as 3x but with very large objective lenses 
and rating high in relative brightness. In 
this class one might select a 3x glass with 
objective lenses of 30-mm., a relative 
brightness of 130, and a field of view of 265 
yards; or a 4x glass with objective lenses 
of 42-mm., a relative brightness of 98, and 
a field of view of 110 yards at 1,000 yards. 
Obviously, what is needed for bird study 
is a glass with great light-gathering quali- 
ties and a broad field, yet one that is 
light in weight. These qualities are possi- 
ble only in a low-powered instrument of 
highest grade. 


Navigation 


The mariner requires a glass of great 
relative brightness, because he must stand 
on the bridge 24 hours of the day and 
scrutinize the broad sweep of the ocean. 
He demands a glass especially designed to 
meet the exacting requirements of vision 
on misty, dark days, or at dawn and dusk, 
and even at night, for these are the danger 


HOW TO HOLD GLASSES WHEN SITTING WITH 
A BACK REST. NOTE KNEES DRAWN UP CLOSE 


periods he must face constantly. The 
element of weight does not enter into the 
picture at all, and the cost is incidental. 
The glass must not be too high-powered, 
otherwise it will be impossible for the 
navigator to hold it with sufficient steadi- 
ness, Owing to the action of the waves 
and the vibration of the engines; and for 
that reason seamen almost invariably use 
low-powered glasses. 

After exhaustive tests, the navies of the 
world seem to have decided that the 7 x 50 
binocular is the best for their purpose. 
This glass is also a favorite with the army 
observers stationed on the battle fronts, 
except possibly on bright, clear days, when 
a higher-powered instrument might be 
more in demand. Common sense dictates 
the selection of the 7 x 50, or a similar 
glass, when the utmost brightness is re- 
quired. A 6 x 36 would also be suitable, 
and on very small craft might even be 
more desirable than the 7 x 50. 


Aviation 


The aviator is restricted to glasses even 
lower in power than those of the mariner, 
because of the vibration of the motor and 
the inclination of the ship to lurch and 
buck in rough air. Five power is about 
the limit here and 4x is considered more 
desirable. Here, again, the glass should 
be high in relative brightness because the 
aviator must search for landing places, 
markers, etc., in all kinds of light. A 
4 x 20-mm. glass with an exit pupil of 5- 
mm., a relative brightness of 25, and a 
field of view of 182 yards, is suitable for 
the aviator. For this service the 4x Gali- 
lean glass is practically as good as the 
prismatic, and costs less: in fact many 
aviators prefer it to the prism binocular, 
irrespective of price. 


Desert Glasses 


The requirements of a 
glass intended for use on 
the desert are not particu- 
larly different from those 
of a general-purpose in- 
strument, except that the 
glass should be as nearly 
dustproof as possible, and 
should be fairly high- 
powered, as objects are 
frequently observed from 
a distance of several miles. 

It is almost, if not 
quite, impossible to build 
an optical instrument that 
is impervious to the shift- 
ing sands and the pow- 
dered dust of the dry des- 
ert country and for this 
reason glasses intended for 
use in such areas are usu- 
ally ordered with the in- 
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dividual-focusing eyepieces. Some prefer 
the Dialyt glasses for this purpose because 
they can be dismounted in an emergency 
and the prisms and eyepieces dusted off. 
Desert binoculars need not be very high 
in relative brightness, as the atmosphere 
is usually very clear, and ideal for ob- 
servation at long distances; however, good 
illumination is a welcome quality if the 
glass is to be used at twilight or in early 
morning. The 8x and 10x instruments 
are usually considered best for desert 
country, particularly in high altitudes. 


Glasses For Use In Tropical 
Country 


The sportsman who expects to hunt in 
Africa, India, or in any part of the tropics 
should give very careful consideration to 
the selection of his binocular. 
In extremely hot climates, par- 
ticularly at low altitudes, the 
mirage or heat waves render the 
high-powered binocular practi- 
cally useless. Even in a tem- 
perate climate when a bad mirage 
is running the target shooter is 
frequently called upon to dis- 
card his high-powered telescope 
eyepiece for a lower-powdered 
one. Objects viewed through 
high-powered binoculars under 
such atmospheric conditions as- 
sume all sorts of fantastic 
shapes; and for this and other 
reasons, the African or Indian 
hunter should select a 6x or 7x 
glass, as the high-powered in- 
strument magnifies the mirage, 


thereby rendering clarity of 
vision out of the question. 
There is another quality 


needed in the glass intended 
for use in the tropics, and that 
is illumination, or brightness. 
The tropical vegetation is very 
dense, and a glass with great 
illumination is required to pene- 
trate the deep shadows and bring into 
clear view the lurking lion or tiger. The 
6x glass with objective lenses of 30-mm. 
and exit pupils 5-mm. in diameter will be 
found excellent; the 6 x 42 Hensoldt with 
an exit pupil of 7-mm., are splendid, and 
also the 7 x 50 with an exit pupil of 7.1- 
mm., if one finds no objection to its great 
weight. The tropical hunter must hove 
glasses that are impervious to dampness, 
and this calls for the type with individual- 
focusing eyepieces, or the quick demount- 
able variety heretofore mentioned. 


HOW 


Special Glasses For Deer Hunting 


Of course the main dependence in deer 
hunting in the wooded areas is the trained, 
unaided eye, yet otcasions will frequently 
arise when the eye alone cannot decide. 
Many deer hunters refuse to carry a bi- 
nocular if the weight is at all noticeable, 
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yet they would find a light-weight glass a 
great help in determining the value of a 
trophy, or in deciding whether the object 
seen was a deer or a human being. For 
this purpose the ultra-light-weight or 
miniature instruments, such as the 5x and 
7x pocket Mirakel models weighing 5 and 
7 ounces, respectively, or the Bausch & 
Lomb sport glass, are ideal. The optical 
qualities of these little instruments are ex- 
ceptionally good, and they are a real treat 
to the man who insists upon the absolute 
minimum of weight. 

The miniature glasses require but little 
more space in one’s pocket than a watch, 
and are so light that they will always be 
taken along, when heavier glasses would at 
times be left at home. They are fine for 


spotting .22-caliber bullet holes at 25 
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yards, and for any purpose for which an 
extremely light-weight glass is desired. 

Deer hunting in the dim light of the 
Eastern woods is a different proposition 
from deer hunting in the clear atmosphere 
of our Western mountains. Hunting black- 
tails in the latter areas resembles sheep, 
goat, and elk hunting, and for such work 
the binocular takes on a new importance, 
and one practically equal to that of the rifle. 


Woodland Hunting 


If the sportsman resides on our Eastern 
seaboard and expects to do his hunting in a 
wooded country, illumination is an ex- 
tremely important quality in a binocular. 
In the heavy forests the light is always 
poor, and even the shadowy borders offer 
poor visibility. At no time is the atmos- 
phere as clear as in the higher altitudes of 
our Western mountains, and naturally at 





dusk and in the early morning before 
sunup, the visibility is further restricted. 
This calls for a glass that is high in illu- 
mination in order to penetrate the shadows 
under the big trees or in the dense under- 
brush. Good illumination entails the se- 
lection of a glass with large objective 
lenses and large exit pupils. 

In the deep forests, game is rarely ob- 
served at distances in excess of 100 yards 
unless viewed across a small lake or on a 
burnt-over tract; consequently, high power 
is unnecessary although a wide field of 
view is almost as important as clarity of 
vision. The wide field is desirable because 
the glass is used at short range, which of 
course narrows the field actually in view; 
otherwise the observer will have difficulty 
in locating the sly buck in the second or 
two allowed for that purpose. 
The field of view should be at 
least 125 yards wide and 150 
yards would be better. 

For hunting in this type of 
country a 6x glass with at least 
30-mm. objective lenses, 5-mm. 
exit pupils, and a relative bright- 
ness of 25, is best; but this de- 
pends of course upon the amount 
of weight and bulk that the user 
is willing to carry in order to 
secure the best optical qualities. 
The weight of such a glass would 
range from 13 to 19% ounces, 
which in my opinion is very 
moderate. If the user does not 
object to a little additional 
weight, the 6 x 42 Hensoldt Jagd 
Dialyt glass, weighing 26 ounces 
and having a relative brightness 
of 49 and a field of view of 150 
yards, would be splendid. Also. 
the Mirakel Tritonix 6 x 36, 
weighing 41 ounces and having 
a relative brightness of 36 and 
a field of view of 192 yards, 
would be excellent. 


Rocky Mountain Hunting 
Binoculars intended for use in the West- 
ern mountain areas do not necessarily re- 
quire the great illuminating qualities so 
essential in glasses intended for woodland 
hunting. Here the atmosphere is dry and 
exceptionally clear for the most part, and 
game can often be spotted at very long 
distances. In fact the hunter is fre- 
quently called upon to determine the size 
and sex of an animal at 1 or even 2 miles. 
This calls for a glass of high magnifica- 
tion; a 6x is too low. 

The terrain covered by the mountain 
hunter is usually very rough, and often 
every ounce of a man’s strength is re- 
quired to negotiate the steep grades in the 
high altitude. Unless the hunter is a 
youthful Sampson, he should look well to 
the matter of weight. He has a pretty 
good load with his rifle, cartridges, hunt- 
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ing knife, and miscellaneous items, in the 
aggregate weighing about 12 pounds. Un- 
accustomed to mountain climbing as most 
city hunters are, by nightfall every pound 
feels like 10, and consequently it behooves 
the sportsman to restrict the weight of his 
binoculars and other hunting equipment to 
the absolute minimum. Every pound 
added to the load he must carry materially 
increases his fatigue and decreases his 
mileage; in other words, every extra 
pound greatly reduces the radius of each 
day’s hunt. 

The rocky mountain hunter should 
choose an 8x glass, and the man with ex- 
ceptionally steady nerves might well select 
a 10x, but this is the practical limit. 
Higher power means increased vibration, 
decreased illumination, and restricted field 
of view. One pays dearly for the privi- 
lege of seeing clearly at long range with 
the minimum of weight. 

If the hunter is touchy on the matter 
of weight, and demands the maximum of 
efficiency compatible with ultra-light 
weight, he will perhaps select the 8x 
Hensoldt Sport Dialyt glass, which 
weighs only 14 ounces. This little glass 
has 30-mm. objective lenses, a relative 
brightness of 14, and a field of view of 
100 yards. It has ample illumination ex- 
cept in the dim light at dawn and dusk, 
is exceptionally light and compact, and the 
definition is satisfactory. 

Where the question of weight is not of 
first importance, the Bausch & Lomb 8 x 
30 glass, weighing 22 ounces, with a 
telative brightness of 14.1 and a field of 
view of 127 yards; the Mirakel Superlux 
8 x 34, with a relative brightness of 18 
and a field of view of 145 yards, or the 





Make and Model 





Zeiss Telex and Telexem 
Bausch & Lomb Stereo 
Bausch & Lomb Stereo 

Zeiss Silvamar and Silvarem. . 
Hensoldt Universal Dialyt. . . 
Mirakel Tritonix 

Hensoldt Jagd Dialyt 
Mirakel Vest Pocket 

Bausch & Lomb Stereo 

Zeiss Binoctar & Binoctem.. . 
Hensoldt Marine Dialyt 

Zeiss Turact and Turactem... 
Mirakel Daylux 

Bausch & Lomb Stereo 
Hensoldt Travel Dialyt 
Bausch & Lomb Stereo 

Zeiss Deltrentis & Deltrintem. 
Hensoldt Sport Dialyt 
Mirakel Superlux 

Zeiss Delactis & Delactem... . 
Bausch & Lomb Stereo 

Zeiss Dekaris & Dekarem.... 
Hensoldt Mountain Dialyt. . . 
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Effective 
Diameter of 
Objective Lens 


Zeiss 8 x 30, with a relative brightness of 
14.06, a field of view of 150 yards, and a 
weight of 205g ounces, might be selected. 

The 8 x 30 glasses weighing from 14 to 
22 ounces, and of highest quality, are 
probably the best compromise for hunting 
in our Western mountains, although the 
man who is willing to put up with a little 
extra weight might be justified in select- 
ing a glass with better optical qualities. 
Several years ago I purchased especially 
for sheep hunting, which calls for the high- 
est quality of binocular, a pair of 8 x 40 
Zeiss Delactis glasses. They are splendid 
glasses and have given perfect satisfac- 
tion, the only objection to them being 
that they are expensive and very heavy. 
However, for me their great illumination 
and broad field of view fully offset the 
extra weight, although I am convinced 
that the average person would be wise to 
select a lighter instrument. 

Many sheep hunters of repute use two 
pairs of binoculars: A 6x or 8x, and a 
12x, the latter being carried by the guide 
and employed mostly to determine the 
size or sex of sheep first spotted with 
the naked eye or with the lower-powered 
glass. The 12x glasses are well-nigh in- 
dispensable for this purpose, and have 
saved many a heart-rending climb for 
a worthless trophy. 

The English sportsman, who always ex- 
ercises extreme care in the selection of 
each article of his equipment, solves the 
problem differently. He declines with 
thanks glasses in excess of 8x, preferring 
as an auxiliary to his 8x glasses, a 20x to 
25x telescope, which he has used suc- 
cessfully for decades. The scope is prob- 
ably more suitable for the sheep hunter 


Field of 
View at 
1,000 
Yards 


Relative 
Bright- 
ness 


Diameter 
Exit 
Pupil 


Yards 
150 
150 
150 
150 
125 
192 
150 
128 
128 
128 
150 
110 
150 
114 
108 
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150 
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145 
154 

93 
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95 
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Weight 
without Case— 
Ounces 


1634-1914 
17 
19% 


than the 10x or 12x binoculars, because 
of its compactness, greater range, and 
lighter weight. 


All-Purpose Glass 


The most successful binocular for the 
average sportsman is a happy combination 
of several essential qualities. The power 
must be sufficient to bring a distant object 
close enough for clear inspection, in a 
large field of view, and show the image 
distinctly. It is utterly impossible for 
any one glass to give us every desirable 
quality in a maximum degree and still be 
light in weight and low in price. 

It is believed that for general all-around 
use for the person who can afford but one 
quality binocular, a medium-weight 6 x 30 
glass with an exit pupil of 5-mm. and a 
field of view of 150 yards, is ideal. The 
wide field of view, great relative bright- 
ness, compactness, medium weight, and 
large objective lenses of such an instru- 
ment all combine to insure its being about 
the best all-around glass for general pur- 
poses. If ordered with the individual eye- 
piece focusing, it will be satisfactory for 
any climate, and particularly suitable for 
the tropics. It is fine for the football fan, 
the woodland hunter, the tourist, or the 
navigator; and when supplemented with a 
20x to 25x telescope, it is highly satisfac- 
tory for hunting sheep or goats in the 
mountainous areas. Its remarkable illu- 
mination makes it a favorite with the 
big-game hunter who requires a glass that 
can be used in the gathering shade in ad- 
vanced dusk and in the dim light before 
sunup, when game is so often moving 
about. Such a glass has the same relative 
brightness as the huge 8 x 40 wide-angle 
binocular, with half the weight. 
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Sportsmen, Beware of Eyewitness 
Accident Insurance Policies 


HEN a sportsman, amateur or pro- 
fessional, takes out accident insur- 
ance he does so for the protection 

from accidents that it purports to furnish 
him. And, generally speaking, policies of 
this kind furnish a broad protection and 
constitute a wise investment for the bene- 
fit of the insured, or his dependents, as the 
case may be. 

However, in buying insurance of this 
character a sportsman may well look care- 
fully to the terms of the policy in respect 
to the requirements of proof in the event 
of an accident. And if he is devoted to 
shooting in any of its phases, caution 
should be exercised in accepting a policy 
that requires an eyewitness to an injury 
caused by the accidental discharge of fire- 
arms. 

This is true, because, as every sports- 
man knows, eyewitnesses are not always 
present when an accident occurs in hunt- 
ing. Consequently a requirement of this 
tenor may greatly restrict the coverage 
from a sportsman’s standpoint. For, gen- 
erally speaking, the courts will uphold a 
provision of this kind, and a failure to 
comply therewith may avoid the policy. 
For illustration: 


“Sportsman Shot on Hunting 
and Fishing Trip” 


In one case of this kind the insured 
carried an accident policy which, among 
other things, provided that the insurance 
company should not be liable for bodily 
injuries produced by the discharge of fire- 
arms “unless the insured shall establish 
the accidental character of the injury by 
the testimony of a person other than the 
insured, who was an eyewitness 
to all of the circumstances of the casualty.” 

While this policy was in force the in- 
sured went to a lake in Wisconsin on a 
hunting and fishing trip. Insured stopped 
at a farmhouse near the lake, had dinner; 
and then, with rifle and fishing tackle, went 
out on the lake, stating he would return 
to the farmhouse that evening in time for 
supper. 

About 5:30 in the afternoon the farm- 
er’s wife observed the insured rowing to- 
ward the landing. A few minutes there- 
after she heard a shot of a gun but paid 
no attention to it. Following this she 
went to the landing, and finding the in- 
sured lying in the bottom of the boat, 
called to him. Upon-getting no response 
she called her husband, who investigated 
and discovered that the insured was dead 
from a gunshot wound in the breast. Just 
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how the accident had occurred did not 
appear. 

On the above facts the insurance com- 
pany denied liability on the ground that 
there had been no eyewitness to the acci- 
dent, as the policy required. The in- 
sured’s wife as beneficiary under the policy 
filed suit, and the court in denying a re- 
covery said, in part: 


The Language of the Court 


“Tt seems too plain to justify argument 
that on the facts stipulated the claimant 
failed to establish the accidental character 
of the injury by the testimony of an ‘eye- 
witness of all the circumstances of the 
casualty,’ as the policy required where 
death resulted from a gunshot wound. 

“Neither do we know of any rule of law 
which would justify the court in holding 
the provision of the policy in question 
void as being against public policy. It 
was obviously inserted to prevent recov- 
ery by the beneficiaries of suicides. Pre- 
sumably the premium charged was fixed 
with reference to this limitation on lia- 
bility. The insurance policy sued on is a 
matter of contract. We see no reason 
why the defendant might not have pro- 
vided that it should’ not be liable at all 
for injuries resulting from gunshot wounds 
or poison. Judgment [for the 
insurance company] affirmed” (156 N.W. 
482). 

So much for that case; and now let us 
examine another holding in a case of this 
kind, which arose under the following 
facts: 

“Duck Hunter Shot 
in Blind” 


Here the insured carried a policy that 
provided: 

“This association shall not be liable 
when death or disability is caused wholly 
or in part by gunshot wounds or 
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the alleged accidental discharge of fire- 
arms when there is no eyewitnesses ex- 
cept the member himself.” 

The insured was a member of a hunt- 
ing club that owned a lake. Accompanied 
by three other club members the insured 
left the clubhouse for the purpose of shoot- 
ing wild duck. Insured took up a station 
in a duck blind alone, and late in the 
afternoon the other members found him 
dead from a gunshot wound in the breast. 
There was no eyewitness to the tragedy, 
and the insurance association refused pay- 
ment on the policy for this reason. In 
holding that there could be no recovery 
on the policy the court reasoned: 

“Tt was conclusively shown that the 
death of the insured resulted from the 
discharge of firearms in the absence of 
eyewitnesses. Whether or not the dis- 
charge of the gun was of accidental nature 
rests upon inference from the circum- 
stances proven. 5 

“Provisions of like tenor and effect as 
the present one have been held valid as 
an excepted risk. The purpose of 
such a provision, as declared, ‘is to pro- 
tect the insurer against sham claims by 
barring the insured from recovering for 
alleged injuries of which there is no proof 
except his own assertion.’ We are 
of the opinion that the provision is valid 
and enforceable as in the nature of an 
excluded risk” (2 S.W. 2d 568). 


Conclusion 


In the light of the facts and holdings 
of the foregoing cases, it is obvious that 
an eyewitness requirement in an accident 
policy materially detracts from the cover- 
age from a sportsman’s standpoint. This 
for the reason that eyewitnesses may not 
always be at hand where an accident 
occurs in the hunting field under normal 
conditions, whether the accident is self- 
inflicted or results from negligence of an- 
other. 

For example, let us suppose an injury 
by a stray bullet; the injured sportsman 
might not even know the identity of the 
person who fired the shot, especially if 
hunting in heavily wooded country, such 
as the North woods during the deer sea- 
son. And yet, under such a provision, it 
seems clear that there could be no re- 
covery in the absence of an eyewitness 
to the injury. Truly, here is a point that 
should never be overlooked by sports- 
men, especially those devoted to shooting, 
when accident coverage is being pur- 
chased. 
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REGULATIONS FOR NEW FIELD 
FIRING MATCHES 


(Continued from page 14) 


from the firing point and 10 yards to 
the right of the base line. A gopher 
target will then be placed in position 
30 yards from the firing point and 5 
yards to the left of the base line. A 
second gopher target will then be 
placed in position 20 yards from the 
firing point and 5 yards to the right 
of the base line. 

The target puller will take his sta- 
tion not less than 6 feet to the rear 
of the firing point, either immediately 
behind the firer or to the left, in either 
case in such position that it would be 
possible for him to constantly view all 
targets. 

A “ready” line will be established 6 
feet to the rear of the firing point and 
at such distance to the right as may 
be convenient. 

The range officer will occupy a sta- 
tion to the right of the ready line in 
such position as to enable him at all 
times to have under his observation the 
ready line, the firing point, the target 
puller, the timer and the targets. 


MAN TEAM MATCH (PROTEC- 
TION RACE): -In conducting Two 
Man Team Matches, the general pro- 
cedure outlined above is followed, 
except that two teams of two men each 
take their place on the ready line, and 
each team advances to the firing line 
as a unit. Teams may fire at the same 
target simultaneously, or they may 
agree between themselves that one or 
the other of them will fire first. 

As the second team is ordered to the 
firing line by the range officer, the first 
team returns to the ready line, and no 
additional teams are brought to the 
ready line until the first two ordered 
up have completed their firing. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of 
each string, both members of the team 
will carefully examine their rifles under 
the supervision of the range officer, 
will eject any unfired cartridges from 
the chamber, and will remove the 
ae before returning to the ready 
ine. 


TEAM EVENTS: Teams will consist of 5 
competitors, one of whom will act as 
Team Captain. Both teams will take 
their position on the ready line and 
firing will be conducted as in Indi- 
vidual Matches. Team Captains have 
determined by the toss of a coin or 
otherwise which team will fire first. 

The team so selected will send one 
man to the firing point who will shoot 
a 5 shot string, and the second team 
will then send its first competitor to 
the firing line. The teams will rotate 
shooters in this manner until firing has 
been completed. 

Team events other than Two-Man 
Team Protection Races will consist of 
10 shots per man. 


SCORING: The score-keeper in indicating a 
hit (dead target) on his score-pad, 
will make a plainly discernible “X.” 
In indicating a miss he will make a 
legible “O.” 


TIES: All ties will be shot off employing 
strings of 5 shots, until a decision is 
reached. Ties may not be decided on 
the basis of hits on the last shot or 
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next to the last shot under the so- 
called Creedmoor system, because the 
last shot for some competitors may 
have been the 20 yard target, while 
for others it may have been the 50 
yard target. 


COACHING: In Individual Matches the 
coaching of the competitor by other 
competitors or spectators calling his 
attention to the location at which the 
target is exposed, or in any other man- 
ner, will require the range officer to 
call “no target” and to proceed as 
above indicated whenever “no target” 
has been declared. 

In protection races the two men of 
the team may coach one another in 
whatever respect seems desirable. In 
other team matches no coaching of any 
kind will be permitted, except that after 
a competitor has returned to the ready 
line the members of his team may point 
out to him such facts as may tend to 
improve his score in his next string, 
and they may similarly coach their 
team members before they have taken 
their place at the firing point. 


NUMBERING OF TARGETS: For con- 
venience in placing the targets and 
then referring to them during the 
course of the competition, they may 
be numbered as follows: 


20 yard target........ No. 
30 yard target.. ..No. 
40 yard target........No. 
45 yard target .......No. 
50 yard target........No. 


If such numbers are actually painted 
or otherwise applied to the targets, 
they must be affixed to the rear of the 
target mechanism in such position as 
to not be visible from the firing point. 


OFFICIAL TARGETS: No targets other 
than those manufactuerd by the X- 
Ring Products Company and ap- 
proved by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion as to operating design and dimen- 
sions of the movable target are official 
for these competitions. 


EFFECT OF BARREL LENGTH 
(Continued from page 15) 

The author finishes his report with the 
following practical conclusions: 
=.” For the .22 long rifle the maximum 
initial velocity is attained with any bar- 
rel as much as 10 inches long. 

2. Length of barrel has no effect on 
precision, except that too long a barrel, 
being subject to flexure, is likely to be 
less accurate. 

3. The fact that long barrels generally 
give better results with iron sights is 
due to the longer sighting plane. With 
scope sights a 10” barrel will deliver 
just as high velocity and just as good 
accuracy as any longer one. 

4. The small-bore target rifles avail- 
able on the open market present every 
reasonable variety as far as length and 
weight of barrel go, and a choice be- 
tween them is simply a matter of individ- 
ual taste, all being well within the limits 
necessary for maximum velocity and pre- 
cision. 


Norte: It should be remarked that since 
this series of experiments was undoubt- 
edly made with a particular brand of 
ammunition, these figures cannot be con- 
sidered exact for all .22-caliber cartridges. 
As a matter of fact, the progressive pow- 
ders with which some of the most popu- 
lar .22’s are now being loaded necessitate 
for complete combustion a rather long 
barrel, so that for these a length of only 
10 inches might not be sufficient for maxi- 
mum velocity, while on the other hand 
ammunition recommended for pistols, 
such as Palma Hi-Speed, said to be 
loaded with No. 93, a fast-burning pistol 
powder, might give maximum velocity 
with a less than 10” barrel. There seems 


to be no room for doubt, however, that 
all factory rifies have long enough bar- 
rels to provide maximum velocity and 
precision with any .22 long rifle cartridge. 


GERLICH RIFLE AND BULLET 
(Continued from page 12) 
the Gerlich method, are: 

lst—Why was not the Puff principal 
adopted at the time, 

2nd—Why is the interest at the present 
time so great, considering the disadvan- 
tages of high velocities, 

The answers are quite obvious. At the 
time the Puff principle was being worked 
upon, the first tank had not made its ap- 
pearance. Armor plate was not being 
used for the protection of anything except 
artillerymen. The airplane with the ultra 
high speeds had not appeared. For aver- 
age Infantry service conditions the in- 
creased advantage of the Puff cartridges 
and barrels would not compensate for the 
disadvantages. Such bullets and barrels 
are difficult to make and the increased 
recoil offset the slight increases in ve- 
locity. 

Now conditions are different. Antiair- 
craft fire and antitank fire require high 
striking velocities: antiaircraft, in order 
to reduce the time of flight; the antitank, 
in order to penetrate the armor. The 
Gerlich method promises increases in ve- 
locity of possibly 100 per cent rather 
than an increase in velocity of a mere 10 
or 20 per cent. However, it is not all 
easy sailing. The cartridges for any of 
these principles, that is, the cork idea, 
are considerably larger and more bulky 
than the average Infantry cartridge, al- 
though they shoot a smaller bullet. Such 
cartridges and such barrels are, in the 
present state of the art of manufacture, 
expensive, and do not lend themselves 
readily to quantity production. The de- 
velopment is still in the experimental 
stage. Due to the decreased size and lack 
of space of the bullets or projectiles 
with the cork idea, it is more difficult to 
utilize such bullets and projectiles as 
tracer in the case of small arms and for 
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explosive charges in the larger calibers. 
Changes are being made in armor plate 
design at the present time and some of 
these changes are such as to appear to’be 
promising in so far as being effective 
against penetration of very small caliber 
bullets at very high velocities. 

In summing up, it is considered that 
the development of weapons of extremely 
high velocity should be pushed, and it is 
believed that such a development is 
promising but there are many obstacles 
to be overcome, and it is too much to 
expect at the present time that anything 
very revolutionary will be accomplished 
in the near future. A valuable moral is 
contained in the prophecy previously re- 
ferred to by Colonel Heydenreich, who 
expected that shortly after the year 1908 
ultra high velocity weapons would have re- 
placed the conventional type. We are 
now in the year 1933, a quarter of a 
century later, and conventional weapons 
are still being used and will likely con- 
tinue in use for some time because of 
their simplicity and reliability. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON RE- 
VOLVER LOADING 


By Epwarp Paring, M.D. 


45 Colt automatic cartridge case 

holds between 14 and 15 grains of 
No. 80 powder—that is, when the powder 
is scooped up from a basin and struck off 
level. The one which I am using has been 
made into a scoop by the addition of a 
little handle soldered onto the side. It 
holds 14.7 grains. If one is moderately 
careful in scooping up the powder and 
striking it off level, the variation is negli- 
gible. Recently I tried out my scoop with 
a Fairbanks scale and found the variation 
no more than 1/10 grain. 

Automatic powder measures have their 
place. They are especially useful in meas- 
uring moderate charges of small-grain 
powder in rifle cartridges. When cart- 
ridges of maximum power are being loaded, 
the only safe practice is to weigh each 
charge. When loading smokeless powder 
in revolver cartridges it is well to remem- 
ber that a very slender margin separates 
safety from disaster. This is especially 
true when the very concentrated dense 
powders, such as Bull’s-eye or du Pont 
No. 5, are used. We would do well to 
look upon any load of smokeless in a re- 
volver cartridge as a maximum load. It 
may possibly be exceeded experimentally a 
fraction of a grain at a time, but it must 
never be exceeded accidentally. For this 
reason I have entirely. abandoned the use 
of the automatic measure in my revolver 
loading. Once, that I know about, I threw 
an overcharge. It ruined the gun, but 
fortunately the shooter escaped with only 
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minor injuries. That once was quite 
enough. 

The only thing you can gain by the 
use of the automatic measure is some 
slight saving in time. That, if you will 
recall, is what people are trying to save 
when they drive onto a crossing ahead of 
a fast train. Try to save the time in some 
healthier way. 

I like No. 80 powder. In fact, after 
trying the other powders on the market, I 
am convinced that for the large revolver 
cartridges it is the best powder available. 

In the first place, it is bulky. A full 
charge pretty well fills up the case. It 
doesn’t settle down into the primer 
pocket, so that you have to look twice to 
see whether you have put in any powder 
or not. You can’t put in a double charge 
because the case won’t hold it. It is accu- 
rate and powerful and in full charges burns 
well. It leaves no undesirable residue in 
the barrel. A rag wet with Hoppe’s run 
through the barrel and cylinder once or 
twice leaves them as clean as a whistle. 

Du Pont No. 5 also cleans easily, but 
Bull’s-eye I have always thought not so 
good. It leaves a red residue in the barrel, 
and if care isn’t taken to remove it the 
barrel soon gets rough. 

The real object of this little article is to 
point out an observation I have made re- 
garding the use of No. 80 in three guns 
which I use—-the .38-40, the .44 Special, 
and the .45 Colt. The same load, 14.7 
grains, serves for all. Of course this 
would not be true with all bullets. I use 
the 180-grain bullet in the .38-40, the 200- 
grain Belding & Mull bullet in the .44 
Special, and the old Ideal 250-grain bullet 
in the .45. 

The results in all three are satisfactory. 
The .38-40 would stand a bit heavier load. 
I imagine the same would be true with the 
45. Both of these cases are large, and 
with these bullets seated at normal depth 
there is abundant air space. The .44 Spe- 
cial seems to have been designed with No. 
80 in mind, for the 14.7-grain load works 
beautifully. It is the most powerful re- 
volver load I have ever shot, but I have 
never seen a case swelled enough to make 
extraction difficult. After repeated reload- 
ing a crack appears at the case mouth, but 
the base of the shell never swells. 

This amount of powder behind the 250- 
grain bullet in the .45 Colt makes a pleas- 
ant and accurate load. I am not sold on 
the .45 myself. I think it is antiquated 
compared with the .44 Special; but if I 
had to shoot the .45, this combination 
would be my choice. It may not be quite 
as powerful as 40 grains of black, but the 
Lord deliver us from black powder in this 
day and age. Give the old relic a rest and 
shoot a real cartridge—the .44 Special. 








CAN YOU HELP? 


A. COOPER, of Rome, Ga., writes: 
e “There seem to be a number of 
woodchucks around here, but they all live 
up in the mountains, and are very hard to 
get. I have been carrying a high power 
rifle for them for several months, and 
haven’t had a shot yet. Is there anyone 
among your subscribers who knows the 
trick in this country?” 


Principal Contributors in 
This Issue 


LEON S. VINCENT, of Seldovia, 
Alaska, has been a thorough outdoorsman 
all his life, and has an interesting back- 
ground. He writes: “When I was twenty- 
four I graduated from college, married a 
fine outdoor type of girl, and sailed north 
immediately for a three-year honeymoon 
at Point Barrow. There I was placed in 
charge of the Government School which 
taught an average of one hundred little 
Eskimos each year, the cooperative store 
which served the native people, and the 
reindeer herd which numbered twenty-five 
thousand. 

“Three years of this romantic life en- 

abled me to come “outside” and buy a 
wonderful fifty-foot schooner which I have 
sailed back to Alaska. This boat carries me 
throughout Cook Inlet, the Alaskan Penin- 
sula, and the Aleutian Islands. 
Having spent so much of my time apart 
from civilization, I have never had a 
chance to shoot over a regular range to 
compare my marksmanship with others. 
An Eskimo cares little for small holes in a 
colored piece of paper; it’s the amount of 
game that a person brings home that 
counts. 

“Arctic hunting offers a great range of 
possibilities. One day you lie in a sand- 
pit and bring down an even dozen ducks 
with one shot as they fly past, all with 
heads in a line and a scant fifty feet away.” 
On another day you crawl a hundred yards 
on your stomach through salt water and 
slush ice two miles out on the sea ice to get 
a shot at a sleeping seal.” 

MONROE H. GOODE, big-game hunter 
and fireams expert, concludes in this issue 
his interesting and practical article on 
binoculars. Mr. Goode combines, to an 
unusual degree, scientific knowledge and 
wide practical experience. 

LESLIE CHILDS, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., is a lawyer, and much more besides. 
In a brief letter to us he writes: “. . 
Veteran of Spanish-American, Boer and 
World wars. Hunted in Yukon Territory, 
Alaska, and western states. Spent four 
years in South Africa. One year of this 
time was taken up in a hunting trip into 
German West Africa and Northwestern 
Rhodesia. Practiced law a number of 
years. For the past ten years have de- 
voted all my time to writing.” 
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Club Display Drawing Card 
at County Fair 
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LEWISBURG (PA.) CLUB’S INTERESTING BOOTH AT A COUNTY FAIR 


VERYBODY is not a rifle or pistol 

crank but everybody is more than 
casually interested in firearms and the 
wide variety of shooter’s gadgets, espe- 
cially when put on display for public view- 
ing and enlightenment. The Lewisburg 
(Pa.) Rifle and Revolver Club is able to 
attest to this fact as a result of the inter- 
est drawn to an exhibit put on by it at a 
County Fair, and that club’s experience 
might well and profitably be duplicated by 
other enterprising clubs around whose 
localities fairs are customarily held. 

It seemed that all visitors to the Union 
County (Pa.) Fair last year passed some 
time and evinced great interest in the 
Lewisburg Club’s display, which included 
a demonstration of .30-’06 reloading, a 
feature that attracted special attention 
among the Fair-goers. In this way the 
club put not only the shooting game but 


COOK COUNTY A. L. LEAGUE 


ITH the gallery season concluded, 

the Cook County (Ill.) American 
Legion Rifle League now has its outdoor 
season under way. The team averages in 
the gallery league were: 

North Shore, 697.33; Des Plaines, 679.67; Castle, 
657.25; Beverly Hills, 643.75; Bell Telephone, 
639.75; La Grange, 626; Taylor, 622.25; Slifer, 
610.75; Lake View, 592; Commodore Barry, 574.25; 
Surface Lines, 569.25; Flanders, 548; Zientek, 439. 


Monahan, of North Shore, had the high 
individual average with 143.67. Nordhus 
and Rak, both of the North Shore aggre- 
gation, each had 141.33. 

In the opening matches of the outdoor 
league, Des Plaines, Taylor and Castle 
were the winners and Bell Telephone, 
North Shore and Slifer were the losers in 
the first group, and Zientek, Lake View 
and Surface Lines were the winners and 
Commodore Barry, Flanders and Lincoln 
Square were the losers in the second group. 
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its own activities as well in the limelight. 

The officers of the club, in having a 
booth at the Fair, were prompted by their 
desire to educate and to convert more to 
the sport of rifle and pistol shooting. 
Plans for the exhibit were worked out by 
the officers and the shooting equipment 
displayed was loaned by the members. On 
exhibit were rifles from an old Civil War 
musket to the latest models .30- and .22- 
caliber rifles, the various types of targets, 
different brands of ammunition, pistols; in 
fact, everything that would show to the 
uninitiated the refinement of the require- 
ments of the modern target-shooter and 
why the sport is so fascinating. 

The exhibit served not only its main 
purpose of creating an interest among the 
Fair visitors directly, but it also gained 
newspaper attention which let the non- 
Fair-goers in on what the club was doing. 


NEW ENGLAND POLICE LEAGUE 


HE First Annual Postal Matches of 

the New England Police Revolver 
League ended May 20. One match was 
fired each week for 8 consecutive weeks. 
The police departments of 30 cities and 
towns entered a total of 60 teams, all but 
one department completing the entire 
series. 

Teams consisted of 5 men shooting 20 
shots each match, 4 high scores counting. 
The teams were divided into 3 classes 
with medal prizes for the 2 high teams, 
including the coach, and the 2 high indi- 
viduals in each of the 3 classes. 

In Class 1, Boston first team won by 
a comfortable margin, but second place 
was hotly contested by Boston second 
team, Providence, R. I., and Hartford, 
Conn., second team. Boston second team 
won by only § points over Providence, 
Hartford finishing fourth, 3 points under 
Providence. In Class 2, the race was be- 


tween Arlington, Mass., and Springfield, 
Mass., with Arlington leading most of 
the way and at the finish. In Classs 3, 
Needham, Mass., was leading until the 
sixth match, when they were tied by 
Somerville, Mass., Somerville taking the 
lead in the seventh and holding it to the 
finish. 

Following are the scores and standing 


- 


of the first 5 teams: 


CLASS 1: Boston, first team, 6,219; Boston, 
ond team, 6,092; Providence, R. I., 6,087; Hartford, 
Conn., second team, 6,084; Hartford, Conn., first 
team, 6,079. CLASS 2: Arli , Mass., 6,057; 
Springfield, Mass., first team, 6,029; Boston, second 
team, 6.008: Boston, first team, 5,987; Everett, 
Mass.. 5,939. CLASS 3: Somerville, Mass., 5,925; 
Needham, Mass., 5,909; Lynn, Mass., 5,803; Arling- 
o. Mass., first team, 5,794; Boston, second team, 
.763. 


The 3 high individuals were: 


CLASS 1: W. T. Desmond, Boston, 1,571; J. Tier- 
ney, Boston, 1,554; Sergeant Curran, Melrose, 1,543; 
CLASS 2: A. Zwink. Arlington, 1.539; P. Sances, 
Boston, 1,537; H. Mitchell, Androscoggin, 1,534. 
CLASS 3: D. Dalton. New ton, 1,498; W. Riley, 
Arlington, 1,495; J. Smith, Newton, 1,495.—H. R. 
BRUNTON. 


PAMPHLET TELLS STORY OF 
WILMINGTON CLUB 


HE enterprising Wilmington (Del.) 

Rifle and Pistol Club, a comparatively 
young organization, tells its story to the 
shooters in an attractive 39 page pamphlet 
which it has just issued. 

With four reproductions of scenes on 
its outdoor range, a map showing the 
roads that lead to the range, a sketch of 
the range layout and other illustrations, 
the pamphlet makes a most pleasing ap- 
pearance. The booklet contains a com- 
plete history of the organization, rosters 
of past and present officers and committee 
members, a description of its range, a 
compilation of the results of the past 
year’s competitions, data on ballistics and 
rifle and pistol target measurements, a 
glossary of shooting terms and a section 
devoted to the club’s future hopes. As 
to the beginning of the club, it is related: 

“A few years ago a group of sportsmen 
interested in promoting better rifle and 
pistol shooting would gather informally 
once a month and discuss matters of in- 
terest pertaining to their hobby. They 
would talk about various kinds of fire- 
arms, their care and safe handling, and 
would exchange ideas on marksmanship 

Often on Saturday afternoons they 
would take their favorite rifle or pistol into 
the country for target shooting . . . . Early 
in 1930 it was decided to organize into a 
regular club. Accordingly, at a meeting 
held in the Chamber of Commerce rooms 
on March 5, 1930, plans were laid for the 
permanent organization of the Wilming- 
ton Rifle and Pistol Club which became 
effective at a meeting on April 2 with 8 
charter members.” 

The club, which has grown, has its 
range in a quarry hole a short distance 
from the city, ideal for safety and laid 
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ALL the 10-shot 
groups on these pages are good for 10-X possibles 
on the small bore target at 100 yards. Most 
of them have every bullet hole completely inside 
the l-inch circle. The reproductions are actual 
size. 




















Each of the 50-shot test groups is enclosed in 
a 14-inch circle—the 50-shot clusters being com- 
posites of five of these 10-shot groups—or others 
just like them. All of the groups having been 
made with Titherington, Hubalek or model 52 
barrels, the rifles being held in cradle machine 
rests in the regular daily testing of Palma Match 
VEEZ ’33 ammunition prepared for the 1933 Sea 
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Girt, Camp Perry and 
other small bore rifle and revolver competitions. 


As the result of very extensive tests we are 
thoroughly convinced that Palma VEEZ ’33 is the 
most accurate small bore match ammunition ever 
produced and we extend to any shooter a cordial 
invitation to come to our Bridgeport plant and see 


such groups made. We also invite you to prove 
for yourself the great superiority of VEEZ ’33 by 
shooting it in direct comparison with any other 
ammunition any place and any time. Remington has 
the goods) REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
INC., Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 
Kleanbore Ammunition, Bridgeport, Conn. 








out to get the best light conditions. A 
mound for prone shooting has been built 
and steel target frames have been set for 
15, 20, 25 and 50 yard pistol shooting 
and 50 and 100 yard offhand and 50 and 
100 yard prone rifle shooting. The club 
took great pains in the laying out of the 
range to obtain the maximum in safety 
and convenience. 

The club has not allowed its present 
excellent facilities to stunt its ambition 
for in a section devoted to “Future 
Hopes,” it outlines a number of desires 
which it is striving to attain. 

The club officers are N. D. Rand, presi- 
dent; Winfield L. Cann, vice-president; 
John F. Feeney, secretary; John F. Ma- 
lone, treasurer; M. C. Johnson, range 
officer; Arthur Austin and F. G. Yeager, 
deputy range officers; T. Gilpin Massey, 
executive secretary for N. R. A. and pur- 
chasing agent; John F. Feeney, rifle team 
captain; John F. Malone, pistol team cap- 
tain, and William G. Shaw, junior team 
captain. 

Mr. Cann, who is also a past president 
of the club, is a member of the firm of 
Cann Brothers and Kindig, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, which printed the club’s pamphlet. 


LAREDO PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


HE Laredo (Tex.) Rifle and Pistol 

Club held its semiannual Pistol Cham- 
pionship Match on May 28, entries in- 
cluding teams from Nuevo Laredo, Mex- 
ico; the 8th U. S. Engineers, and the Lib- 
erty Rifle and Pistol Club and police teams 
from San Antonio. Following the shoot, 
the local club entertained the visitors at a 
barbecue. 

In addition to medals awarded for the 
highest scores made in the various stages 
of the National Match course, merchandise 
prizes were distributed. 

Team standings were: Liberty R. and P. 
Club, 1,328; S. A. Police, 1,262; Laredo 
R. and P. Club, 1,183; 8th Engineers, 
1,087; Nuevo Laredo, 966. Individual 
awards were made to A. O. Nissen, Liberty 
club, aggregate, 270, gold medal; W. E. 
Morgan, Liberty club, slow fire, 90, silver 
medal; Homer Long, S. A. Police, timed 
fire, 96, silver medal; Don Nissen, Liberty 
club, rapid fire, 92, silver medal. 

D. O. Gallagher won the club trophy 
from J. W. Leflar of the Border Patrol 
with a score of 260. 

While the Mexican team was low in 
standing, it showed high sportsmanship, 
and the local club is looking forward to 
many more matches with them. The 
American style of shooting was new to 
them, as most of their competition has 
been slow fire at 25 metérs, which showed 
up very well in their 50-yard scores, even 
though one of the shooters did fire 10 com- 
plete misses at the rapid-fire stage. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN AND 
THE LIBRARY 


EEPING of files of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN in public and _ school 

libraries as a means of creating greater 
interest in the rifle game is brought up in 
an interesting letter received from Lloyd 
Button, of the Monogram, sportsmen’s 
store of Aberdeen, S. Dak., which is re- 
produced below: 

“We have a little scheme that we think 
is going to work out very nicely here. 

“We have started a file of THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN at the public library. We 
believe that this will create an interest in 
rifle shooting among the younger gener- 
ation. Miss Heins, the librarian, informs 
us THE RIFLEMAN is in great demand. 

“As the boy of today is the man of to- 
morrow we believe that the dealers and 
members can create an interest in rifle 
shooting that will later develop into mem- 
berships. This interest can be created by 
starting a file in the public library or in 
the school library where the town does not 
maintain a library.” 


CONNECTICUT SHOOTS 


HE Connecticut State Rifle Associa- 

tion held its second outdoor match of 
the year on May 21 at East Haven, Conn., 
with 137 shooters registered, an increase 
of 47 over last year. Twenty-two 5-man 
teams entered, 7 more than last year, and 
there were 81 entries in the individual 
match as compared with 75 last year. The 
individual entries would have mounted to 
100, but only 12 targets were in order. 
The shooting lasted from 9 in the morn- 
ing until 7 at night and the lateness of 
time compelled refusal of a number of 
entries. 

The matches were big-bore, any .30- 
caliber rifle, 10 shots standing and 10 
prone at 200 yards. With the exception 
of half a dozen Krags, the Springfield ’03 
was used exclusively. The course of fire 
was the same in both the team and indi- 
vidual matches. 

For the third time in 7 years, first place 
in the individual match was won by Earl 
Naramore, with 96 points, second by E. J. 
Doyle, of Hamden, with 94, and third by 
R. F. Gadd, Jr., of Hartford, 94. Doyle 
won the match last year, with a 98. In 
class B, first went to J. H. Yetter, of 
Mystic, with 89 points, and second to R. 
Keeler, of Ridgefield, with 88, while in 
Class C first was Maynard Robinson, of 
Yalesville, with 84, and second, T. S. 
Abel, of Norwich, with 84 also but out- 
ranked by Robinson. First prize in each 
class was $6.10 and second, $4.05, the 
entry fee in the match being only 50 
cents. 

In the team match there were only 21 
points difference in the first 12 teams. 
First place went to Capitol City Rifle 


Club, of Hartford, with 461 points; sec- 
ond, Quinnipiac, of New Haven, with 459, 
and third, Middlefield No. 1, with 454. 
The prize for the high military team went 
to the Light Guards, New Haven, Com- 
pany C, C. N. G., with 441. They stood 
eleventh on the list of teams. There was 
one junior team entered by Crosby High 
School, of Waterbury, who fired under 
their instructor, E. W. B. Pape, a gradu- 
ate of the Navy team at Camp Perry in 
past years, and they did well in their first 
big-bore match. 

In the association’s annual pistol and 
revolver matches, held at Meriden on 
June 4, J. F. Rivers won the state cham- 
pionship with a score of 271, which bet- 
tered J. E. Hughes’ score by but a single 
point. R. J. Ferguson was third with 266, 
The match was fired at 50 yards slow fire 
and 25 yards timed and rapid fire. The 
20-shot, 50-yard, any .22-caliber match 
was taken by E. Jones with 185, H. D. 
Shierman placing second with 184 and 
A. C. Fox, third, also with 184. R. Moore’s 
184 gave him fourth place. With 616, 
606 and 600, Rivers, Hughes and R. W. 
Schmidt placed first, second and third, 
respectively, in the grand aggregate. 


A. R. G. C. BUILDS FOR ITSELF 


ARLY in the summer of 1932, the 

Amateur Rod and Gun Club, Newark, 
N. J., tired of using other rifle clubs’ 
ranges, clubhouses, etc. The members, the 
large majority of whom had just graduated 
from Princeton, Dartmouth, Columbia, 
University of Pennsylvania and Washing- 
ton and Lee, toured the surrounding coun- 
tryside until they found the spot ideal for 
a clubhouse and ranges. They set to work 
and by assessments levied on members, 
who responded whole-heartedly, built a 
lodge 22 by 12 feet. The cost of the con- 
struction, coupled with the lease money, 
depleted the club treasury and the mem- 
bers’ pocketbooks as well. 

By fall shotguns, rifles and pistols were 
busy popping away on trap, rifle and pistol 
ranges. The lodge was a drawing card, 
especially on Sundays, for steak dinners 
cooked outdoors over an open fire. 

With the approach of winter, windows 
and doors and a stove were needed in the 


lodge. A Monte-Carlo Hallowe'en party . 


was held, netting the treasury $30. Then 
followed from time to time theater parties 
and bridge parties and on January 1 of this 
year a New Year’s banquet was held, our 
eleventh annual banquet. 

But the rifle shooters were impatient 
and clamored for rifle team matches. The 
secretary, R. B. Champlin, obliged and 
during December, January, February and 
March held an average of 6 a month. It 
was not long before K. Johnes, the presi- 
dent; K. Hopper, K. Yamaguchi, Joe 
Martin and Champlin were making names 
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for themselves scoring winning streaks of 
4 straight and later 5 straight, but there 
were defeats, too. Other club members 
were given every opportunity to fire in 
rifle team matches and from match to 
match a regular team man would fre- 
quently lose his chance of placing in the 
first 5. Every club in North Jersey was 
contacted and all fired who would fire, 
with 4 or 5 exceptions of clubs out of the 
A. R. G. C. class. The culminating point 
was when the A. R. G. C. originated the 
idea of a Newark City Rifle Champion- 
ship Match and sponsored it, but lost in 
their enthusiasm to the William Tell 
Schuetzen Society, of Newark. 

With the advent of spring, the club got 
busy digging out dirt for butts on their 
new 200-yard range. The treasury is full, 
the membership is 25, all active, and the 
interest is high—R. B. CHAMPLIN. 


KENTS AGAIN HOSTS TO PISTOL 
SHOTS IN CALIFORNIA 

ITUATED at the base of Mt. Tamal- 

pais, the grounds of Mrs. William 
Kent, of Kentfield, Marin County, Calif., 
wer thrown open on April 23 for the 
fourth year of pistol matches under the 
auspices of the Kentfield Chamber of 
Commerce for the benefit of the Boy 
Scouts of that county and the entertain- 
ment of a hundred pistol enthusiasts, 
some of whom traveled 400 miles to at- 
tend. In the wealth of nature’s colors, 
the warmth of the Kent family’s hospi- 
tality vied with the white and blue of the 
naval entries to impress these annual 
small-arms competitions and barbecues as 
unique events in marksmanship functions 
to be found in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. 

The first team of the San Francisco 
police department outshot 13 other teams 
to win the team match which was fired 
over the National Pistol Team course. 
San Francisco’s score was 1,261 which 
was 16 points better than its closest op- 
ponent, the Los Angeles police. The 
scores of the 14 competing aggregations 
were: 


San Francisco Police. No. 1, 1,261; Los Angeles 
Police, 1,245; 250th C. A., No. 1, 1,196; Marin 
a td Police, 1,163; Alameda Police, 1,124; 250th 

A., No. 2, 1,121; Palo Alto Police, 1,052; Cali- 
ty Highway Patrol, District No. 8, 1,026; San 

entin Guards, 1,018; Cosmopolitan, 993; U. S. S. 

rizona Officers. 887; os Marines, 879; U. S. S. 
Arizona Enlisted Men, 872. 


It was regretted that the regular pistol 
team of the U. S. S. Arizona was not with 
the ship on this visit, but the ship’s entries, 
with their splendid sportsmanship, con- 
tributed to this worthy cause and received 
the appreciation of competitors and spec- 
tators alike. The fine consideration of 
Adm. Walter S. Crosley has powerfully 
promoted the best interests of the N. R. A. 

Francis A. Allen, as chief range officer, 
operated the matches with smooth control 
after splendidly-laid plans—James F. 
McCue. 
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The Coming National and State 
N. R. A. Shoots 


National Small-Bore Meet 


IHE National Small-Bore Rifle Tour- 

nament will be held at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, August 28 to September 4, inclusive, 
with all the N. R. A. small-bore trophies 
assigned for competition there. The usual 
Camp Perry program of .22-caliber rifle 
events will be on the program, including 
the firing by the American teams of their 
scores in the international matches. 


California 
The California State Rifle Association 
will conduct its program of N. R. A. cham- 
pionship matches in conjunction with its 
state matches at San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
September 5 to 9, inclusive. 


Colorado 


The Colorado matches will be held 
over the Colorado National Guard range, 
near Denver, September 2, 3 and 4, with 
the following matches tentatively listed: 
President’s, Navy and Coast Guard .30- 
caliber matches, N. R. A. Individual Pistol 
and Individual .22 Pistol matches and a 
service pistol match, and also 3 small-bore 
events, the Individual 50-Yard and In- 
dividual 100-Yard matches and Dewar 
5-Man Team Match. 


Illinois 

The Illinois State Shoot for the N. R. A. 
high-powered rifle championships and 
trophies will be held by the Illinois State 
Rifle Association at Fort Sheridan, IIl., be- 
ginning September 1 and concluding Sep- 
tember 4. Thirteen of the N. R. A. 
Matches have been listed to be fired. The 
schedule follows: 


September 1: 


Registration and re-entries. 
September 2: N: 


Navy Cup Match, Coast Guard 
Rapid-Fire Trophy Match, N. R. A. Members’ 
Match, Crowell Cup Match, Leech Cup Match. 

September 3: Individual Civilian Club a 
Match, Civilian Interclub Team Match, A. F. 
Roumanian Trophy Match, Scott Cup Match, Win: 
bledon Cup Match. 

September 4: President’s Match. American Legion 
— Team Match, Marine Corps Cup 

atch. 


Minnesota 
Definite arrangements for the Minne- 
sota matches have not been effected. 
When completed, the full details will be 
announced in these columns along with 
other state programs that are still in proc- 
ess of formulation. 


Nevada 


The dates for the Nevada matches have 
been changed to September 2, 3 and 4. 
The matches to be fired will include the 
Individual Civilian Club Members’, Navy, 
Coast Guard, Crowell, Civilian Interclub 
and, most likely, the President’s matches. 
The Nevada meet had originally been fixed 
for June 3 and 4 by the state association. 


New England 


The United Services of New England 
will incorporate in its annual tournament, 


which will be held at Wakefield, Mass., 
August 5 to 13, inclusive, 12 of the 
N. R. A. championship matches. The 
dates fixed for these different matches 
ane:.. 


August 5: A. F, Roumanian Trophy auch, 

August 6: Civilian Club Members’ Match 

August 7: Navy Cup Match, Scott Match, Camp 
Perry Instructors’ Trophy Ma tch, 

August 8: President’s Match. 

August 9: Coast Guard Rapid-Fire Trophy Match. 
Crowell Cup peach, Wimbledon Cup Match, Marine 


Corps Cup Mat 
August 10: individual Pistol Championship Match. 
August 12: N. . Members’ Match. 


Ohio 


Preceding the National Small-Bore 
Shoot, the Ohio State Rifle Association 
will hold a program of N. R. A. champion- 
ship trophy matches for the .30-caliber 
shooters. These matches will begin Sep- 
tember 26 and conclude September 28. 
The big-bore matches listed include the 
president’s, Navy Cup, Leech Cup, Coast 
Guard Rapid-Fire, Marine Corps Cup and 
Wright Memorial Trophy Matches. 


Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Rifle Association is con- 
templating holding its state matches for 
the N. R. A. championships this fall but 
as yet no dates have been fixed. The Ad- 
jutant General of the state and the Na- 
tional Guard have offered their coopera- 
tion and have agreed to provide adequate 
range facilities for the matches either at 
Okmulgee or Ardmore. 


Quantico 


At this time, N. R. A. headquarters is 
endeavoring to effect arrangements with 
the U. S. Marine Corps for the holding of 
a .30-caliber shoot for the N. R. A. cham- 
pionships over the Marine ranges at Quan- 
tico, Va. 

The plan is to hold a meet at Quantico 
beginning August 16 and concluding Au- 
gust 19 and to include in the program all 
the more important of the N. R. A cham- 
pionship matches. Definite announce- 
ment regarding this proposed meet will be 
made in these columns in the August num- 


ber. 
Washington 


The Washington State Rifle and Pistol 
Matches for the N. R. A. championships 
will be held at Fort Lewis, Washington, 
July 27 to 30, inclusive, with 17 events 
carded. The program, as at present fixed, 
follows: 


July 27: Navy Cup Match and Camp Perry In- 
structors’ Trophy Match. 

July 28: N. R. A. Members’ Match, Coast Guard 
Rapid-Fire Trophy Match, Scott Trophy Match and 
Wimbledon Cup Match. 

July 29: Regimental Team Match, A_E. F. Rou- 
manian ? Team Match, Individual Civilian Club 
Members’ Match, President’s Match, Pistol Team 
Match (National Match course). Individual Pistol 
Match (National Match course) and N. R. A. In- 
dividual .22-Caliber Pistol Match. 

July Pag’ Crowell Match, Herrick Trophy Match, 
N. R. Individual Pistol Championship Match and 
the N. 7 A. Pistol Team Match. 
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ARIZONA STATE MATCHES 


ONDITIONS looked bad for the 1933 
Arizona State Matches, for our shoot- 
ers are not blessed with any more pros- 
perity than the rest of the nation’s powder 
burners. It was decided, however, that 
some kind of matches should be held at 
all costs. The program, which normally 
called for two full days of .30-caliber 
shooting, with pistol matches on the side, 
was shortened to one day of big-bore on 
May 14 with the pistol matches on Satur- 
day afternoon, May 13. The rifle pro- 
gram was reduced to the National Match 
course for the Roskruge trophy as team 
prize. The Schnabel, Greenway and Ad- 
jutant General’s matches were eliminated 
and the trophies and medals given for 
ranges in the Roskruge match. Entrance 
fees were reduced by more than half. 

Seven 5-man teams were on hand for 
the .30-caliber events and four for the 
pistol. The University of Arizona and the 
state high schools, however, entered no 
teams, nor did the National Guard, and 
the Phoenix Rifle Club, one of the old-line 
clubs of this part of the country, also was 
missing. Tucson entered three teams, the 
25th Infantry two, and Douglas and No- 
gales, one each. 

The matches were held, as always, at 
Fort Huchuca, one of the most picturesque 
and romantic old posts in the southwest. 
Its present garrison consists of the 25th 
Infantry. At this time of the year, the 
grass on the range is a dry yellow-gray, 
giving a rather peculiar light which, com- 
bined with a higher altitude than most of 
the other ranges in the state, tends to mess 
up the carefully doped micrometer read- 
ings of tyros and sometimes veterans. 

By noon Saturday the pistol shooters 
were ready. The course was the National 
Individual for both pistol and revolver, the 
high man with each type of weapon re- 
ceiving the title of State Champion with 
that arm. Four teams were entered, two 
by the Pima Pistol Club, Tucson; one by 
the 25th Infantry, and one by the U. S. 
Border Patrol. Under the direction of 
Lieutenant Bouder, 25th Infantry, range 
officer, the program was run through rap- 
idly. Pima Pistol Club No. 1 was the 
winner of the team cup with 1,156. In- 
dividual honors were shared by three men: 
Charles Askins, border patrolman, medal 
for high individual score with 272; Wil- 
liam Hancock, Pima Pistol Club, State 
Revolver Championship with a 254 and 
all three revolver stage medals; A. L. 
Tompkins, also of the pistol club, Pistol 
Championship with a 257. Tompkins also 
won the slow- and rapid-fire pistol medals 
but lost the timed-fire to Hancock. Scores 
were not very high-as a whole, especially 
at 50 yards. A puffy wind, the light and 
in many cases plain buck fever accounted 
for this. 

Saturday night was given over to the 





annual meeting of the State Rifle Associa- 
tion. The officers were all reelected: Al 
B. Joss, Douglas, president; Tom Ras- 
mussen, Phoenix, vice-president; Guy 
Monthan, Tucson, secretary, and H. R. 
Renshaw, Nogales, executive officer. 

After considerable argument, it was de- 
cided that small-bore matches would be 
included in the program for the coming 
year. There had never been enough of 
this type of shooting in the state before to 
call for this addition but of late there has 
been an increasing demand for it. 

Sunday morning was clear and bright 
and not until the last pairs were firing on 
the 1,000 was it necessary to slide the 
windage to over a point, which, for this 
particular range, means calm weather. 
The last pair down were treated to a mean 
5-to-7 o'clock fish-tail which blew, stopped, 
and blew again. 

Following lunch, the short ranges, with 
1,000 and 600 out of the way, were to be 
fired. Tucson Rifle Club No. 1 had been 
leading up to this time but it was a ques- 
tion whether they could maintain their 
advantage at rapid fire. By the time the 
offhand stage was started, the wind had 
become puffy enough to be troublesome 
but some fairly good scores were run up. 
By a last-minute rally on the 200 rapid, 
the 25th took the lead and finished winner 
with 1,282 which gave them the Roskruge 
trophy and medals. Tucson Rifle Club 
No. 1 took the state secretary’s cup as high 
civilian team with 1,281. The Schnabel 
trophy, for high enlisted men’s team, went 
to the 25th. 

J. W. Chambers, Tucson, won the 
Greenway cup for the high 1,000-yard 
score of 93. The Greenway is normally 
a 10-shot free rifle event. The Harris 
cup for the high 600-yard score went to 
Sergeant James, 25th Infantry, with a 48. 
The Sexton cup for 200 slow was taken 
by W. A. Sukalle, Tucson, witha 47. The 
Officers’ cup for high rapid-fire score at 
200 and 300 was won by Sergeant Spear- 
man, 25th Infantry, 94, while the Coggins 
cup for high grand aggregate went to Ser- 
geant James, 270. The Imler trophy for 
high individual under 19 went to Mac 
Garr, Tucson, 236. 

The matches were, despite that they 
were shorter than usual, an unqualified 
success. Accommodations and meals were 
furnished at reasonable rates, a fact which, 
at this time, speaks well for the coopera- 
tion of the 25th as the post is crowded and 
was struggling with the added problem of 
one of the reforestation groups. 

Major Armstrong, 25th Infantry, was 
chief range officer. Under him were Cap- 
tains Floyd and Boege and Lieutenants 
Stevens, Bouder, Guage, Gose and Cough- 
lin. The mess officer was Captain Prouty. 
To these officers and the enlisted men who 
served under them goes the credit for a 
very smoothly run match—Gorpon BEss. 


EIGHTH WILBURTHA MATCH 


IHIRTY 5-man teams participated in 

the Eighth Annual Intercollegiate, 
Interstate Pistol Match held May 27 on 
the State police range at Wilburtha, N. J. 
It was one of the largest pistol matches 
ever held in this country. Twenty-seven 
more men fired than the best known at- 
tendance at the pistol matches held during 
the big national shoots at Camp Perry, and 
was only exceeded in attendance by the 
Elizabeth Police Revolver Match held at 
Elizabeth on August 30, 1932, where there 
were 188 competitors, but only 19 4-man 
teams participated in that event, the rest 
firing in the individual matches. As a 
team event the recent Wilburtha shoot 
marked a new record in the history of shot- 
gun marksmanship. And the shoot will 
be long remembered for 5 outstanding 
innovations: 


First: During the slow-fire stage the time allowance 
was cut to 5 minutes for 10 shots, instead of the old 
rule of one minute per shot. 

Second: Team members were squadded and called 
to the firing line in successive order to prevent con- 
fusion in carrying equipment and changing coaches. 

Third: A roll of teletype paper was hung on the 
back of each target and the marker moved the paper 
after each shot, a simple device that precluded all 
questions as to the number of shots fired. 

Fourth: A judge was assigned to each 2 targets. 

Fifth: As the shooters took their places on the firing 
line, each of the five judges were handed 2 scoring 
slips giving the target number and the individual order 
number. The first pair of slips were headed “Slow 
Fire, Target No. 1, Order No. 1,” and “Slow Fire, 
Target No. 2, Order No. 1,” and so on until all the 
150 men had fired that stage of the Match Militaire. 
Wilburtha is a 10-target range and it took 15 firing 
orders, or squads of 10 men, the last scoring slip 
being marked “Slow Fire, Target No. 10, Order No. 
15.’ On the scoring sheet a similar numerical designa- 
tion was placed before the name of each competitor, 
so there was no possibility of error or confusion when 
the 5 judges handed their slips to the scorers, who 
recorded the results and carefully filed the slips for 
future reference. This method was continued in 
timed- and rapid-fire and worked with a smoothness 
and precision that precluded any possibility of mis- 
take or a misunderstanding. 


The course fired was the Match Mili- 
taire: 10 shots slow and 10 timed, 2 strings 
of 5 shots in 15 seconds, 25 yards; 10 shots 
rapid, 5 in 11 seconds, at 15 yards, on the 
Army L Target; possible individual score, 
300 points; possible team score, 1,500 
points. The team trophies were 5 hand- 
some plaques, and 11 medals were given to 
the high individuals. The judges were 
Maj. Paul W. Evans, Maj. Arthur H. Es- 
terly, Capt. P. J. Ehrhardt, Capt. Henry 
D. Strunk, Lt. Francis Wall, Dr. C. A. 
Warner, Albert Foster, Jr., and J. Henry 
FitzGerald. 

The Pennsylvania State police won the 
team honors from the Delaware and Hud- 
son police only on ranking as both finished 
with scores of 1,465 x 1,500. Pennsyl- 
vania was shy 4 points of the railroaders’ 
496 in the first stage but had a 482 to the 
D. & H. men’s 478 in the second stage 
which eventually decided the match in 
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their favor as in the final stage the teams 
tied with 491. The New York City police 
were third with 1,456, the Pennsylvania 
Highway Patrol was fourth with 1,451, 
and the New Jersey State police came up 
fifth with 1,448. 

Patrolman Schuber, New York, was high 
individual with 298. Overbaugh, D. & H., 
had 297 for second honors, and Kunkle, 
Pennsylvania State police, was third with 
296. Koehler, New York City; Penning- 
ton, D. & H., and Stout, West Virginia 
State police, also had 296’s for fourth, fifth 
and sixth places, respectively. 

In closing, the writer wishes to pay a 
sincere and well-deserved tribute to the 
New Jersey State Police for the truly re- 
markable way they organized and carried 
through a big match on a very hot day 
There were no kicks or misunderstandings, 
protests were conspicuously absent, and 
from the first to the final shot there pre- 
vailed a fine spirit of sportsmanship and 
good feeling. As usual the troopers kept 
open house, fed the hungry, supplied tents, 
cots, etc., for the teams coming from a 
distance who arrived the day before, and 
afterwards there was a cool, refreshing 
swim in the indoor pool and a good supper 
for all who cared to linger—Roy S. 
TINNEY. 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 


| ee COOKE, genial and hard-working 
Secretary of the Connecticut State 
Rifle Association, writing in the Hartford 
Courant on Sunday, May 21, had this to 
say about woodchuck hunting around 
Henry Lyman’s place at Middlefield: 


“There are a lot of boys in Middlefield, many of 
them members of the junior rifle club, and whenever 
they locate a woodchuck hole, they tie a white string 
or strip of cloth to a bush over the hole, or very 
near to it. 

“When visitors are taken out to hunt, the holes 
are easily located by the white signal strings or 
cloths, and it is only a matter of waiting until the 
chucks are shot. The visitors seldom notice the 
signals and often express wonder as to how the chuck 
holes are so readily located.” 


Henry Lyman hastens to rise to the de- 
fense of both woodchucks and woodchuck 
shooters in the county over which he is 
‘squire, with the following comment in a 
personal letter to N. R. A. Headquarters: 


“T saw Ed Cooke yesterday down in East Haven 
at the Big-Bore State Shoot. He said that idea of 
flagging the woodchucks was original. I told him 
that I had lived here several years but had not heard 
of it being done yet. I felt that I was overlooking 
something in the community. Our woodchucks 
around here are so wise, according to the boys, that 
they are afraid, if they attempt to flag these wood- 
chucks as Ed suggests. that they will soon get on 
to it and the woodchucks will move the flags over to 
the unoccupied holes, so if you ever happen in this 
direction during the woodchuck season, and glance 
out into the wide open spaces, you may see flags 
dancing around promiscuously and then you will 
know the reason for it.” 


The question which now develops in our 
“official minds” is whether to believe Ed 


or to believe Henry. Knowing them both 
as we do, we cannot make up our minds. 


JULY, 1933 


CAN YOU HELP? 


HE present addresses of the follow- 

ing Life Members are desired by 
N. R. A. Headquarters, mail directed to 
them at the addresses herewith given 
having failed to reach them: 


Oliver L. Badger, 40 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 
D. M. Beaird, Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. _ 
Bruce Berckmans, 55 Park Pl., Morristown, N. J. 
Jobn A. Betjemen, 2400 16th St., N. W., Washington, 


D. ©. 
I. 5S. ae. 233 Broadway, Woclworth Bldg., New 
York, N. Y. 
R. V. Blanchard, 816 Main St., Evanston, Ill. 
A. E. Borie, 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Harry J. Brown, P. O. Box 125, Stockton, Calif. 
W. J. Bruff, c/o Sahlers, Kingston, N. J. rs 
Henry Clifton, 96 Haven Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Lester B. Condiff, Box 186, S. Connellsville, Pa. 
Roland Douglas, 265 West 81st St., New York, N. Y. 
T. Charles Farrelly, Mayfair, 610 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. ; < 
Harry Ford, Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
First Lt. Samuel J. Foster, ist Ini.. Okla. N. G., 
Chandler, Okla. 
Stephen Gates, Box 515, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Capt. E. L. Haas, 683 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
H. M. Johnson, 203 Monroe St., Chandler, Okla. 
Elmer D. Kinnaman, 4061 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
M. E. Kinsley, 640 E. End Ave., New York, N. Y. 
John Le Roye, 1111 North Seventh Ave., St. Lou:s, 
Mo. 
Clifford Longeway, Wana, W. Va. 
Eldon E, Maine, 1122 Greenfield Ave., Waukesha, 


Wis. 
Joseph A. McAleenan, 20 W. 87th St., New York, 
N. Y 


5; E. Murray, 1775 Radnor Rd., Cleveland Heights, 
io. 
Clarence R. Pickens, Box 453, Tonkawa, Okla. 
Powhatan Robinson, The Beaucaire Apts., Apt. No. 
8 C. 26 East Tenth St., New York, N. Y. 
Edward J. Ronson, 3325 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

© ta, 249 Kearney St., San Francisco, 
alif. 

i Sadolsky, 390 East Fourth St., New York, 


G. A. St. Clair, Box 146, Valentine, Tex. 

Ira Sawyer, Carlstadt, N. J. 

B. E. Schlesinger, Warren St., Brookline, Mass. 

— Duff Schult, 4871 Fountain Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Ome é. Sherman, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 

ity, N. Y. 
se e K. Shuler, 1462 Harvard St., Washington, 


E. J. Siegrist, 1124 South Los Angeles St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
Thomas Donaldson Sloan. Jr., Gilman Country 
School. Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 
~~. = Spangler, 209-10 Sycamore Bldg., Santa Ana, 
‘a 


“alif. 

Arthur Thomas, Main St., Forest City, Pa. 

Walter Van Benthuysen, 901 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 

Capt. H. E. Weeks. 40 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

H. J. West. Ajo, Ariz. 

Jessie Williamson, 2nd., 517 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gen. Luke E. Wright. Memphis. Tenn. 

= C. Bock, 815 Bush St., San Francisco, 
alif. 

Col. F. W. Brabson, Fort Benning, Ga 

Minnard Cole, 1218 Union St., San Diego, Calif. 

Wilmet C. Draper, 518 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

John R_ Drexel, One East 62nd St., New York, N. Y. 

J. E. MacFarland, 117 First St., McMinnville, Ore. 

Scott Mitchell. Crossett, Tex. 


Francis. T. Nichols, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, 


N. 
Alton E. Wallis, U. S. Veterans Hospital, Ward 1-2, 
Oteen, N. C. 


WASHINGTON STATE MATCHES 


HE Washington State Rifle Associa- 

tion held its annual rifle matches over 
the ranges of Fort Lewis, Washington, 
May 27 to 30, inclusive, with an attend- 
ance which, while not so great as in past 
years, came up to all expectations for 
these times. The matches were held at 
the fort through the courtesy of Brig. 


Gen. J. C. Castner, the commanding 


general. 

Fifteen matches comprised the program 
and entry lists ran up to as high as 72 
in the Good White Eagle Match for the 
Dickson trophy. Army, Navy, Marine, 
National Guard and civilian shooters 
were all well represented among the 


competitors. 
The 3 high in the various matches were: 


Good White Eagle Match, 10 at 200 standing, 20 
at 600 (72 entries): W. Burnham, Seattle Rifle Club, 
146 (Dickson trophy); A. V. Isbell, U. S. S. Colorado, 
144; W. H. Green, S. S. New York, 144. 

Burnham Cup Match, 20 standing at 200, A 
target (60 entries): H. L. Ewton, Bremerton Marines, 

- W. Burnham, Seattle R. C., 93; R. Meister, 
Seattle R. C., 93. 

Meister Cup Match, 20 at 1,000, C target (62 
entries): W. Beale, Wash. N. G., 99; J. C. Blodgett, 
Bremerton Marines, 99; E. S. Hicker, Seattle R. C., 


98. 

Maj. William Kelley Match, 200 and 300 rapid 
fire (66 entries): E. A. Howell, U.S. S. New_York, 
98 (Schwarz trophy); R. Meister, Seattle R. C., 98; 
H. McGee, U. g S. New York, 97. : 

Individual Civilian Match, 10 at 200 standing, 
200 and 300 rapid fire (25 entries): L. E. Wilson, 
Cashmere, 144; E. F. Liesy, Tacoma R. C., 139; 
N. Glossbrenner, Yakima R. C., 138. 4 

Individual Military Match, 10 at 200 standing. 
200 and 300 rapid fire (51 entries): V. Ward. U.S. S. 
New York, 144: J. Rose, Fort Lewis, 143; J. H 
Martin, Kitsap R. C., 143. 

Civilian Team Match, 4-man teams, 200 slow and 
rapid, 300 rapid and 600 slow (4 entries): Seattle 
R. C., 711 (E. J. Black trophy); Kitsap R. C., 710; 
Tacoma R. C., 664. er, 

Fort Nisqually Match, Individual Phase of Civilian 
Team Match (62 entries): R. Meister, Seattle R. C.. 
195 (Fort Nisqually trophy): R. E. De La Hunt. 
Bremerton Marines, 193; J. Nugent, Bremerton 
Marines, 192. , 

Individual Championship (15 entries): R. M. 
Meister, Seattle R. C., 619 (Scofield trophy): H. 
Ewton, Bremerton Marines, 616; L. Wilson, Cash- 
mere, 607. 

Washington State Interclub Championship, 6- 
man teams, 200 standing, 200 and 300 rapid fire. 
600 slow (4 entries): U. S. S. New York, 1.110 
(ineligible for trophy): Seattle R. C., 1.104 (Fort 
Vancouver trophy); Marine Barracks, Bremerton, 


1,096. 

Individual Phase Washington State Interclub 
(49 entries): A. Isbell, U. S. S. Colorado, 190: R. 
Meister, Seattle R. C., 190; R. R. West, U. S. S. 
New York. 188. 

Open Team Championship, 6-man teams, 200 
standing and rapid. 300 rapid, 600 and 1.000 slow 
(7 entries): Washington State Rifle Club, 1,377 
(Big. Gen. A. H. Hankins trophy): Bremerton 
Marine Barracks, 1,356; U. S. S. New York. 1,337 

Individual Phase Open Team Championship (34 
entries): L. E. Wilson, Cashmere, 238: J. H. Martin, 
> R. C., 237; N. Glossbrenner, Yakima R. C., 


Grand Aggregate (24 entries): R. Meister, 1,042; 
Wilson, 1,030; Ewton, 1.022. 

Brig. Gen. Paul A. Wolf Trophy Match, 4-man 
teams, an infantry combat problem (7 entries): 
U. S. S. New York No. 1 team. 329: Washington 
= a ee No. 1 team, 29814; Seattle Pistol 

ub, i 





NEW ORLEANS MATCHES 


HE Fourth Annual Little Camp 

Perry Rifle and Pistol Matches spon- 
sored by the New Orleans Rifle Club, Inc., 
were held May 20 and 21 at the Shrews- 
bury range, New Orleans. 

The matches were under the supervision 
of Capt. George Rowan, U. S. M. C., as- 
sisted by Capt. Frank R. Worthington, 
U. S. M. C. Res.; Capt. T. A. Pedneau, 
Louisiana National Guard; Capt. Joseph 
Sonnenberg, N. O. Police Department; 
Capt. Maurice Fourcade, Jr., JAG-Res.; 
Lt. V. B: Stassi, Dent-Res.; Lt. S. C. 
Edwards, Inf.-Res.; Lt. J. F. Gibbons, 
Cav.-Res.; Lt. William Rehm, Cav.-Res.; 
Capt. Harry W. Eckhardt, Louisiana Na- 
tional Guard; Lt. B. F. Farrelly, Eng.- 
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Res.; Lt. P. H. LeBlanc.; Lt. F. O. Rude- 
sill, Cav.-Res.; Mrs. P. H. LeBlanc, Jr., 
Miss Thelma Lavin, Jerry Averna, Sgts. 
Raymond Collado and Cornelius Van 
Fleet, Louisiana National Guard. 

Results were: 


Regular Army Team Match, 50 yards, 10 shots 

mg and 10 sitting: tie for first place between the 

n'a. Ooere. Rifle Club, Inc., and Troop I, La. 
1 

New Orleans Individual Prone Match, 10 shots 
at 50 rae first, Sgt. L. A. Melancon, La. N. G.; 
second, E. Pipes, Monroe, La.; ird, Sam Math- 
erne; hish woman individual, Miss Gertrude Sanders. 

Crescent City Rifle Match, 20 shots at 100 yards, 

rone: S. E. Pipes, Monroe, La.; second B. Dahlen, 
ew Orleans; third, B. Rickerson, of Monroe. 

A. Baldwin Match, 10 shots at 50 yards and 10 
at 100 yards, prone: Sam Matherne; second, George 
Muller; third, B. Rickerson, of Monroe. 

Pelican State Rifle Match, 2-man team, 20 shots 
at 50 yards and 20 at hg yards, prone: first, Capt. 
John Fe and and Sgt. A Dag La. N. G.; second, 
Sam Matherne and B. len 

Myers Trophy bdesehe tl police team: first, 
Police Headquarters, New Orleans Police Depart- 
ment, police officers A. Condon and P. Friloux com- 
posing the team. 

New Orleans Rifle Club Pistol Match, 25 yards 
slow fire, any pistol or revolver caliber .38 or larger: 
high civilian, Sgt. J. W. Thomas, ex-Marine; second 
hi civilian, S. E. Pipes, Monroe; high service, 

a 2 . Moore; second high service, Lt. F. O. 
Rudesiil Cav.-Res.; high police, A Condon; second 
high police, Charles —* wu % high woman, Miss 
Thelma Lavin; high tyro, S. E. Pipes, Monroe. 

All-Service Pistol Menke” high reserve officer, 
Capt. J. O. Moore; _ service, Lt. George E. 
Kumpe, C. E., s. 

National Guard Sect Match: first, Lt. P. A. 
Casey, La. N. G.; second, Sgt. R. Huth; third, Pvt. 
E. Marquis. 

Labiche and Graff Pistol Match, 25 yards timed 
fire, Colt silhouette man-sized target; — Officer 
Preston Friloux; second Police Officer A Condon; 
third, Lt. George Kumpe, C. E., Ss. 

Colt Match, .22 pistol, fired on 50-yard rifle target 
at 25 yards: Sgt. J. W. Thomas, ex-Marine: secon 
Lt. George Kumpe, C. E., U. S.'A.; third, Lt. F. O. 
Rudesill, Cav.-Res. The prize in this match was a 
Colt Officer’s Model Caliber .38 revolver donated by 
the Colt Patent Firearms Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


There were approximately 250 entries 
and a large number of spectators and 
there were 21 donated trophies for com- 
petitions. The matches were a great suc- 
cess and tended to prove that the people 
in New Orleans and vicinity are becoming 
more and more enthusiastic in shooting, 
making the New Orleans Rifle Club feel 
that the Fifth Annual “Little Camp 
Perry” which will be held within the next 
10 months will be a still greater success 
than the past matches. 


A 5-YEAR-OLD PRO-MARKSMAN 


IVE years old—and a pro-marksman! 

This is a distinction that goes to little 
Stanley Cook, of Arcola, Ind., who does 
his shooting under the tutelage and super- 
vision of his father, M. J. Cook, using a 
slightly modified Winchester 60, equipped 
with a regulation sling, a special aperture 
rear sight above the chamber, and a short- 
ened stock. 

Mr. Cook is a member of the Fort 
Wayne Rifle and Revolver Club, shot on 
the team which won the State small-bore 
rifle championship at the Culver matches 
on April 1, was individual offhand state 
champion last year, has twice been a mem- 
ber of the state championship pistol team, 
and is instructor of the Arcola Junior Rifle 
Club, which twice won the county cham- 
pionship. 








D. C. M. ITEMS 
International Match Rifles 


HE following rifles are available for 

sale through the office of the D. C. M. 
to individual members of the National 
Rifle Association: 

Ten rifles, International Match Target, cal. .30, 
Martini action (used, sold ‘‘as is’’), fitted with hea 
31” barrel, Swiss front sight, Lyman rear sight, “ f 
justable sling swivel, adjustable palm rest, set trigger, 
combination trigger guard and finger rest and special 
International Match Target rifle stock (cheekpiece), 
with two adjustable buttplates. Sale price, including 
packing charge and tax, $30.25. 

Eighteen rifles, as above, disassembled (used, sold 
“as is’’), each rifle in two assembly groups, one con- 
sisting of stock, adjustable buttplate, butt swivel and 
set trigger, the other consisting of the barrel, receiver 
and action. Some of the rifles are incomplete, minor 
parts missing and two with broken guards. Sale price, 
including packing charge, $17.50. 

Ten rifles, U. S., cal. .30, International Match 
type (used, sold “as is’’), fitted with 28’’ heavy 
barrel, Style T. These rifles are practically the same 
as the regular Style T rifle, except that the stock has 
been cut off and fitted with an International Match 
Type of buttplate. Two of the rifles have the head- 
less firing pin. The other eight have regular firing 
pins. All of the rifles have reversed safety locks. 
Sale price, including packing charge and tax, "$40. 70. 


Cleaning Rods 


The D. C. M. office has also been in- 
formed that there are in storage at Rock 
Island Arsenal, Ill., a limited number of 
cleaning rods, caliber .30, nonstandard, 
which may be sold on orders approved by 
this office to individual members of the 
National Rifle Association at 75 cents 
each, including packing and handling 
charges. These are three-jointed brass 
rods with wooden handles and are packed 
in canvas cases. 


GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH ROLLS 
UP BRILLIANT RECORD 


INNING was habitual with the 

crack rifle team of Grover Cleve- 
land High School, St. Louis, during the 
past indoor season. The school marks- 
men, under their instructor Lt. R. C 
Wilson, Infantry Reserve, compiled a 
brilliant record of victories that left no 
doubt as to their outstanding prowess with 
the rifle. The previous records in a num- 
ber of matches fell before the St. Louis 
riflemen’s exacting marksmanship. 

The St. Louis school shooters closed 
their season with the Missouri State 
Matches at Jefferson City when they won 
3 team matches and a number of individ- 
ual matches. A team was entered in the 
Civilian Club .30-caliber Team Champion- 
ship Match and won from all competitors 
though the only high school aggregation 
entered. 

In the Senior Dewar Team Match, 
against Missouri University, Kemper Mili- 
tary School and others, Cleveland took 
first place with the record-breaking score 
of 1573 for the meet. Bernice Tiefen- 
brunn won the Women’s Individual Cham- 
pionship with a new record of 392 over 
the Dewar Course. This match was open 
to all classes of competitors and she fired 
against Missouri University girls and 





others. Vincent Tiefenbrunn, in addition 
to firing on the 3 winning teams, won 
many individual honors. He successfully 
defended the titles of Individual Civilian 
Champion and N. R. A. Members’ Match 
Champion, which he won last year, and 
raised the record in each one point. Her- 
bert Wiegand, in the State Small-Bore 
Championship, made a score of 193, which 
was higher than the record of any previous 
year, but Curt Beyer, a former Cleveland 
shooter, hung up the record-breaking score 
of 195. 

The following is the record of the school 
in shoulder-to-shoulder matches: 


November 27, 1932, Jefferson Barracks, B Com- 
pany, 751, H. S., 885, at Jefferson Barracks. 

December 17, 1932, Wentworth Military Academy, 
844, C. H. S., 894, at Wentworth. 

a, 7 1933, Missouri University Freshmen, 
805, C. H. S., 905, ae Columbia; Kemper Military 
Academy, 894, c. S., 905, at Columbia. 

January 21, Saioui Military Academy, 876, 
C. H. S., 902, at Mexico, Mo. 

February 12, Kemper Tournament at Kemper 
Military School: first and second in the high school 
sections; second and fourth in all classes; first and 
second Individual Prone; first and second in High 
Aggregate. 

March 8, Iowa University Tournament at Iowa 
City, Iowa: first in high school section; second in 
all classes; tied for second Individual Prone, Class 
A; second place Individual Standing, Class B 

March 22, Evanston Tournament at Chicago: 
first in Prone Team Match, and first in 4-position 
match, setting new record in both; first and third 
in Individual Prone Match; first in Prone-Sitting 
Match (new record); first in Kneeling-Standing 
Match (new record); first in High Aggregate. 

April 14 and 15, Missouri State Matches at Jef- 
ferson City: first in .30-Caliber Civilian Club 
Championship; first and second in high school Dewar 
Match (new record); first in Senior Dewar Team 
Match (new record); first and second in Individual 
200-Yard Re-Entry Match; second and third in 
Individual 300-yard Re- Entry Match; second in In- 
dividual Small-Bore Championship; first in_Indi- 
vidual Civilian Championship (new record); first in 

Members’ Championship (new record): 
second in Free Rifle Championship; first, second, 
third and fourth in Individual Junior Dewar Match; 
first in Women’s Individual Championship (new 
record); second in Individual Kneeling Match; first, 
second and third Individual Sitting Championship 
(new record). 


NEBRASKA GALLERY MATCHES 


ARTICULARLY noticeable in the 

Second Annual Nebraska State Rifle 
and Pistol Gallery Championships was an 
increased number of entries, both team 
and individual. The matches were fired 
at York. 

Turning in a score of 1,759, the Omaha 
Rifle and Pistol Club won the team cham- 
pionship, followed by Columbus with 
1,746 and Norfolk with 1,724. A. Mc- 
Lean, Ark-Sar-Ben, won the individual 
rifle championship with 737, W. Tilden, 
Hastings, was second with 730, and W. 
Lamile, Norfolk, was third with 729. G. 
Meir, Omaha, was the winner of the in- 
dividual free rifle championship with 192. 

The pistol team championship went to 
Norfolk, scoring 1,283. York had 1,262 
for second place and Omaha was third 
with 1,164. A Tucker, York, won the 


individual pistol with 320, A. Lamile, Nor- 
folk, was second with 315, and R. Wolcot, 
Lincoln, was third with 312. 

Lamile took the grand aggregate with 
a score of 1,039. 
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A BREAKFAST SHOOT 


N ANNUAL Breakfast Shoot was in- 
augurated by the Middlefield (Conn.) 
Rifle Club on Memorial Day. The shoot, 
as Henry H. Lyman reports it, was held 
“with the cooperation of all local alarm 
clocks” which sent the sunrise marksmen 
hastening to the range to mix breakfast 
with their shooting. 

Firing was all prone and most of it was 
done with Springfields, although a Win- 
chester Model 54 was available and one of 
the early risers brought his own Winches- 
ter 54. The club’s Springfields and 54 
were equipped with the Cutts Compensa- 
tor which made the shooting much more 
pleasant for the women. 

Ammunition ran out just about the time 
the men and women wanted to get away to 
attend Memorial Day exercises. Miss 
Alice Ericksen was right in the midst of a 
string when the cartridge supply became 
exhausted. Neither Henry Lyman nor 
Charlie Treat, director of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, got a chance to shoot, so busy was 
the one available firing point. 

Breakfast was cooked and served in the 
open air by the club’s chef, Charlie 
Schultz. The crowd ran shy of bacon but 
the egg supply held out despite the healthy 
appetites which found that where one egg 
would satisfy at an ordinary breakfast two 
are required over an outdoor breakfast 
table. 

Eleven girls took part and their scores 
were good, everything considered. Mrs. 
H. H. Lyman’s 44 was the lowest of the 
girls’ scores but was a presentable mark 
considering that it was the first time she 
had ever fired a .30-caliber rifle. 

W. Francher was high with 49. Betty 
Huse, Anna Peterson, Marion Treat, 
Adams, Sr., and D. Stevens had 48’s. 


HAMBY WINS SELLERS TROPHY 

C. G. Hamby, of Atlanta, Ga., fired a 
perfect score with 17 of his shots going 
for V’s to win the Sellers Match, an annual 
event of the Alabama State Rifle Associa- 


tion. The match is a 600-yard, any-rifle, 
any-sights competition for the trophy 
donated by E. E. Sellers, president of the 
state association. 

Others to place in the match were F. W. 
Crenshaw, Greenville, Ala., 96; J. C. Cren- 
shaw, Greenville, 9€; R. B. Godwin, At- 
lanta, 95 (high score with iron sights); 
and E. E. Sellers, Anniston, Ala., 95. 


CORRECTION 


A challenge to postal matches by the 
Roberts Island Rifle Club, Stockton, 
Calif., which appeared in the May AMEr- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN, was erroneous and was 
sent in for publication from an unauthor- 
ized source, J. E. Warman, secretary of 
the club, advises. The club is turning 
down proposals for such matches. 
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GEORGE H. GOULD, Il 


N UNTIMELY death has stilled the 

trigger finger of young George Gould, 

of Louisville, Ky., who was not only a 

skilled shot but even at his young age was 

a keen student of ballistics and the history 
of firearms. 

George H. Gould, II, was the 16-year- 
old son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Gould, 
of Louisville. Passionately devoted to the 
rifle, he liked nothing better than to be 
around a shooting match and when death 
overtook him, he was attending the North 
Georgia Rifle and Pistol Tournament at 
Fort McPherson on May 27. He suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack. 

In 1931, George attended the junior 
school and matches at Camp Perry. He 
was always contented when he could ac- 
company his father to Perry, Seagirt and 
other big tournaments. He had developed 
rapidly as a marksman and was regarded as 
the outstanding member of the R. O. T. C. 
rifle team at the Male High School in his 
home city. He had accumulated a number 
of awards of the rifle range, including the 
Watters trophy of the Louisville Rifle and 
Revolver Club and his decoration as an 
expert rifleman in the junior division of the 
N.R. A. 

George Gould was a splendid example of 
young American rifleman, skilled and ar- 
dently interested, and his passing is not 
only a painful loss to his parents, but 
lamentably deprives the shooting game of 
a young marksman before whom lay such 
a bright future. 


RICHARD ALBERT THROSSELL 


The rifle game lost an active and de- 
voted worker on Saturday, June 10, when 
Richard Albert Throssell, of Billings, 
Mont., passed away suddenly from a heart 
attack. A sergeant in Company H, 
M. N. G., Mr. Throssell had only shortly 
before arrived with his company at Camp 
Cooney for the annual National Guard en- 
campment when he was stricken. 

For a number of years, Mr. Throssell 
served as N. R. A. state secretary for 
Montana, his services in that capacity ter- 
minating less than a year ago. Intensely 
interested in rifle shooting, he helped form 
the Yellowstone Rifle Club, was captain 
of the rifle team of the National Guard 
Company with which he was connected, 
was a member of the Montana civilian rifle 
team at Camp Perry in 1925 and was cap- 
tain of the team the following year. He 
was well known as a photographer of In- 
dian and outdoor subjects and also did con- 
siderable cil painting of western subjects. 


WARNING 


LEVEN guns were stolen on June 2 
from the home of J. E. Myers, of 
near Alluwe, Okla. Mr. Myers has offered 
a $50 reward for the arrest and convic- 
tion of the thieves and return of the guns. 
The guns are identified as follows: 
12-gauge Winchester pump gun, No. 
370.772, with rubber recoil pad; 10-gauge 
Winchester lever action, No. 77,852, with 
rubber recoil; .303-caliber Savage, lever 
action, No. 233,059, with rifle buttplate, 
13 notches filed on action; .22-caliber 
Remington automatic rifle, No. 14,787, 
.22 short only, with name W. H. Sheppard, 
Coffeyville Gun Club, 1923; .22-caliber 
bolt action rifle, No. 88,113, .22 long rifle 
only; 12-gauge Remington automatic, 
open bore barrel, nearly new; 12-gauge 
double-barrel hammer gun, old condition; 
12-gauge double-barrel hammerless, good 
condition; 8-mm. Army gun, new, bolt 
action, long barrel; .38-caliber Colts, old 
style, old model, bad condition, 3,006 
Savage new, bolt action. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SHOOT 

SET FOR AUGUST 18 TO 20 

HE Central Pennsylvania Rifle Club 

is arranging for its Annual Small- 
Bore Tournament to be held this year, 
August 18, 19, and 20, on their out- 
door Indian Echo rifle range, Hummels- 
town, near Harrisburg, Pa. The annual 
tournaments of the Central Pennsylvania 
Rifle Club have grown each year and are 
referred to by many riflemen as the Sea 
Girt matches of Pennsylvania. The 
matches offer many novel arrangements 
designed to encourage less experienced 
shooters to compete with the crack shots, 
giving both equal chances of winning a 
handsome trophy or medal. 

The Indian Echo range is laid out for 
comfortable shooting at all ranges of 50 
to 200 yards, inclusive, and with one com- 
mon elevated shooting point. The targets 
are all high off the ground and not affected 
by mirage. A comfortable and well- 
equipped shooting house permits the office 
work connected with rifle competitions to 
be handled most efficiently. 

A complete program may be obtained 
from Captain J. A. Willners, 505 Division 
St., Harrisburg, Pa., upon request by mail. 


CLUB NOTES 


The Middlefield (Conn.) Rifle Club has created 
an electrically lighted 50-yard outdoor range. Scores 
fired in a match over the range were on a par with 
scores fired in daylight, especially when using scope 
sights. A member of the Middlefield girls’ team 
turned in a 197 x 200 at night. The range is in a 
hollow where there is no wind and there is a hill 
for a backstop. 

Winners in the Sixteenth Annual American 
Small-Bore Postal Matches, sponsored by the Lu- 
Verne (Iowa) Rifle Club, were: 50-shot, 75-foot 
standing match, Mike Altman, LuVerne, 1,246; 50- 
shot, 75-foot prone match, Lawrence J. Corsa, Wood- 
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haven, N. Y., 1,250; 100-shot grand aggregate, Mike 
Altman, 2,494. Fifty-six riflemen from many paris 
of the country were entered in the standing event 
and 28 in the prone event. 

At the annual meeting of the Frankford Arsenal 
Rifle Club, Philadelphia, Frank C. Hoppe was awarded 
the gold championship medal for the club’s annual 
match held on April 29 and 30. Mr. Hoppe was 
entered in the 50-yard prone iron-sights event, scor- 
ing 498 x 500, with 31 V’s. 

The Hyde Park “Y” (Chicago) Gallery Cham- 
pionship was won by G. Bjornstad with a score of 
995 x 1,000, followed by Bob Delprat with 993 and 
Andy Comein with 991. Ray Hilton captured the 
silver medal presented by Bill Garlington for award 
to the newcomer taking up the shooting game since 
the beginning of the indoor season last October and 
turning in the highest aggregate score. The Hyde 
Park shooters won 7 and lost 4 interclub matches 
during the indoor season, now ended. 

In the first open team match of the Illinois State 
Rifle Association’s summer program, teams of 5 men, 
20 shots per man at 100 yards, any sights, held at 
Fort Sheridan on May 28, the Chicago Rifle Club 
was the winner by 977, beating by 2 points the Ridge- 
ville Rifle Club, of Evanston, which held the edge 
until the final relay. Hyde Park “Y” turned in 969 
and Hyde Park Rifle Club 966. C. E. Nordhus, 
Ridgeville, captured first individual honors, out- 
Xing W. Crowley, Chicago, each having a 199. E. L. 
Lord was third with 198. 

Firing on the wind-swept West Point range, the 
United States Military Academy rifle team defeated 
the Jersey Rifle Association’s 10-man team, 1,288 to 
1,269, on April 22. A brisk, changing wind blowing 
over the range from the Hudson River lowered the 
averages of both teams. Capt. John Schoonmaker, 
of Company G, Hackensack, N. J., one of the best 
riflemen on the Jersey team, was not in the lineup 
and his absence was a serious handicap to his team. 
High individual scorer was Cpl. Robert R. Clark, 
Company G, Hackensack, with 140. Cadet Hain 
turned in high score of 137 for the military academy. 

In a 3-cornered pistol match fired at the U. S. 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., on May 13, 
the Delaware and Hudson Railway police team was 
winner with 1,753, the New York City police were 
second with 1,743, and the cadets placed third with 
1,708. James H. Overbaugh, of the winning team, 
turned in a perfect score of 300. 

In a small-bore match fired at Fort Sheridan. 
Ill., the tyro marksmen of La Grange Post, No. 41, 
American Legion, nosed out the strong Hyde Park 
“Y” team by 4 points. La Grange scored 1,893. 
The Hyde Park Rifle Club was third with 1,885. 
Other leaders included R. R. Donnelley R. C., 1,879; 
East End Rifle Club, 1,875, and the Franklin Rod 
and Gun Club, 1,858. Firing was shoulder-to-shoulder 
over the Dewar course. Teams included 5 to 7 men, 
high 5 counting. This was the first time the Illinois 
State Rifle Association has staged a team match ex- 
clusively for tyros. A large entry list proved its 
popularity. 

The first team of the West Coast Rifle Club, San 
Diego, Calif., defeated by 1,953 to 1,909 a team of 
Marines in a .30-caliber match over the San Diego 
Marine range on May 28. The club’s second team 
was third with 1,858. H.C. Borth, of the Marines, 
was high individual with 333 x 350, and Henry J. 
Adams, Jr., of the winning team, was next with 331. 
Teams of 6 men fired. 

“R. M. Bair has been named N. R. A. State See- 
retary for Pennsylvania and may be reached at 17 
East Main St., Hummelstown, Pa. Mr. Bair is in- 
structor and ballistician for the Pennsylvania State 
Highway Patrol and is the author of the Bair Re- 
volver Manual. 

The Girls’ Auxiliary of the Muscatine (Iowa) 
Rifle Club, under the guidance of Harry A. Timmn, 
fired in gallery postal competition with the follow- 
ing clubs without a defeat during the indoor season: 
Allerton Girls’ Rifle Club, Chicago; Stout Rifle Club, 
Menomonie, Wis.; Sharpshooters’ of the Grover 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis; American Legion 
Auxiliary team of Elgin, Ill.; Girls’ Auxiliary of the 





Middlefield (Conn.) Rifle Club, and the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Women’s Rifle Club. 

In the shoot held by the Fort Pitt Rifle Club, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 3, E. W. Stone won the 
200-yard kneeling match with a 48. T. C. Deal, 47, 
and L. M. Banks, 42, took the B and C class honors, 
respectively. M. R. Coleman won the 300-yard sit- 
ting and kneeling match with a 46, B class being 
topped by E. J. Flesher with 42, and C class by 
S. B. West with 39. The shoot was well attended. 

In a warm-up match between a select team of the 
Freeport (L. I.) Police Department and the Fiala 
School of Firearms, New York, both of which groups 
are coached by Capt. Walter C. Mayer, the police 
came out second best, 1,018 x 1,200 to 1,063. 

The Liars’ Club, of Washington, Pa., an organi- 
zation of 10 years’ standing, is now the Arms Club, 
the name having recently been changed in affiliating 
with the N. R. A. The club has one of the finest 
ranges to be desired, with distances of 50 and 75 
feet for rifle and 15- and 20-yard ranges for pistol 


shooting. 
COMING EVENTS 


The Wichita Gun Club will hold the Third South- 
ern Kansas Small-Bore Matches on its range on July 
16. The matches will be open to anyone and any 
sights will be permitted. For complete information, 
address J. M. Lawson, Fourth National Bank, Wichita, 
Kans. 





The Nebraska State Outdoor Small-Bore Matches 
will be held July 15 and 16 at Columbus, Nebr. 
The program will include a National Guard small- 
bore course and a pistol match fired from the running 
board of a moving car at 5 silhouette targets at 15 
yards. For full particulars, contact Ray A. Conrad, 
N. R. A. state secretary, 1216 Nebraska Ave., York, 
Nebr. 


The Second Annual Minnesota Small-Bore Shoot 
will be held July 29 and 30 at Virginia, Minn. The 
first day will be devoted to re-entry matches and 
the program for the second day will include re- 
entries, a 50-yard offhand (military position, iron 
sights) match, a 50-yard offhand (free rifle, any 
sights) match, a 50-yard prone, any-sights match, a 
100-yard prone, any-sights match, an_ individual 
Dewar match and a 200-yard, any-sights match. For 
full details, address Alex Ellison, secretary, Virginia 
Rifle Club, Virginia, Minn. 


The Wisconsin Rifle Association announces the 
following matches: July 2, W. R. A. State Small-Bore 
Championships at Kohler; July 16, W. R. A. District 
Matches at Wausau; July 23, W. R. A. District 
Matches at La Crosse; August 5 and 6, W. R. A. 
State High-Power Championships at Milwaukee; 
August 20, American Legion State Matches at Janes- 
ville; September 2, 3 and 4, N. R. A. Regional 
Matches at Camp Douglas, now in process of organ- 
ization; September 17, Southern Wisconsin Rifle 
League International 300-Meter Matches at Madison. 
For further particulars address Fred Ruffalo, secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Rifle Association, 923 Forest Street, 
Racine, Wis. 


The Yakima (Wash.) Rifle Club will hold its 
annual long-range tournament on July 3 and 4, all 
firing at 1,000 and 1,200 yards. Seven matches are 
scheduled. 


The Walnut Creek Rifle Club, Erie, Pa., will 
hold its Second Annual Rifle Tournament over its range 
10 miles west of Erie on August 13. The matches 
will be open to all riflemen. With 20 targets at 50 
yards and 20 at 100, there will be no delay in the 
shooting. For full details, address Roy A. Loder, 1014 
Cherry St., Erie, Pa. 


The Alleghany Valley Small-Bore Rifle Cham- 
pionship Tournament will be held July 4 over range 
located 3 miles from New Kensington, Pa. The pro- 
gram includes the Arnold Merchants Trophy Match, 
Dewar course; Tarentum Sportsman Trophy Match, 


50, 100 and 200 yards; Springdale Sportsman Trophy 
Match, 50 and 100 yards, any sights; Two-Man Team 
Championship Match, Dewar course, and 200-Yard 
Individual Championship Match. Contact J. W. 
Crolley, 1800 Kimball Ave., New Kensington, Pa. 


The Alabama State Rifle Association will hold 
the Walter J. Hanna and Maj. Joe Starnes trophy 
matches on July 2, its State .30-Caliber Champion- 
ships August 27, and its State Small-Bore Rifle Cham- 
pionships and Pistol Championships on September 
17, all at Montgomery. For programs, address E. E. 
Foster, secretary, Alabama State Rifle Association, 
P. O. Box 1021, Montgomery, Ala. 

The Indiana (Pa.) Rifle Club will hold an all-day 
small-bore shoot on its range at Indiana, Saturday, 
July 15. The program calls for individual events, 
two-man team matches, and re-entry matches over the 
Dewar course. The club has just completed a 50- 
and 100-yard range with sloped firing points and new 
target frames. Twenty men may fire at one time. 
For further particulars and programs of the shoot, 
write Alan B. Salkeld, secretary, 74 East Philadelphia 
St., Indiana, Pa. 





The 1933 Ohio-London Railway Match will be 
fired at Columbus, Ohio, on July 4 at the invitation 
of the Columbus Rifle and Revolver Club. The match 
is fired over the Dewar course. Other events listed 
for the day are an open Dewar match, pistol match 
and re-entry. For further information address Leo 
L. King, 423 Piedmont Rd., Columbus. 


The Champaign-Urbana (Ill.) Rifle Club has 
scheduled matches for July 9, July 30, August 20 
(Inter-State Small-Bore Shoot), September 10, Sep- 
tember 24 (Central States Qualification Match), and 
October 1. Four trophies will be awarded at each 
match. For complete details, write J. F. Lorch, 
secretary-treasurer, 117 West Water St., Urbana, Ill. 

The Philadelphia Rifle Association has listed the 
following matches: July 15, club pistol champion- 
ship; July 29, 5-yard revolver match; August 19, 
club championship revolver match; September 9, 
small-bore Dewar match; September 30, club rifle 
championship; October 21, all-around championship 
match. Rating medals may be shot for on the out- 
door range any Saturday or holiday until October 28 
and on the indoor range on any Tuesday or Friday 
night. pe 

The Tampa Rifle and Pistol Club will hold its 
July pistol match on Sunday the sixteenth. The con- 
ditions for the match are: teams of 6 men, 4 high 
counting; 30 shots per man at 50 yards on the Colt 
silhouette target. 





The rifle and pistol matches on the program 
for the Hutchinson (Kans.) Second Annual Fourth 
of July Sports Fiesta will be fired on the range of 
the Hutchinson Rifle Club. Five events are listed: 
200-yard high-power, .22-caliber Dewar, 300-yard 
.22-caliber and 600-yard high-power rifle matches 
and a pistol match. For full details, address Wil- 
liam M. Ruddick, secretary-treasurer, Hutchinson 
Rifle Club, Hutchinson, Kans. 

The Fort Pitt Rifle Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
listed the following events for this month: July 8, 
rising-bear match for the T. C. Beal trophy and a 
200-yard rapid-fire match for the P. C. Bradley 
trophy; July 15, N. R. A. medal match and army 
qualifications; July 22, a small-bore Dewar match for 
the M. R. Coleman trophy; July 29, 200-yard small- 
bore match for the John Fairley trophy. 





The Joliet (111.) Rifle Club will hold its second 
match on July 23. There will be a 50-cent entrance 
fe with optional team entry of 25 cents per man. 
Any number may fire on a team, 5 high to count. 
The prize list will be especially attractive. The 
range and club house are at 2205 East Cass St., east 
of Joliet. For programs and other information re- 
garding the club’s 1933 shoots, write Earl Mercier, 
secretary, 915 Prairie Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET. BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS—ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


EVERY CARE IS USED IN COLLECTING DATA FOR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BUT NO RESPONSIBILITY IS ASSUMED FOR ANY ACCIDENT WHICH MAY OCCUR 


A MOSSBERG ACHIEVEMENT 


Y HAT is off to those gun-manu- 

facturing wizards, the Mossberg 
Brothers, of New Haven, Conn. A couple 
of months back I reviewed their nice little 
410-gauge knock-about shotgun, which 
was a 4-shot bolt action repeater made to 
retail at $10. Now they have followed 
with a tubular magazine bolt action rifle 
for boys in .22 Long Rifle caliber which 
sells for only 50 cents more. 

A man could use this rifle with a shot- 
gun recoil pad added to the 13” butt, be- 
cause the stock is 27% inches overall. 
That means 14% inches from trigger to 
fore-end. This forestock has a depth of 
134 inches, which is unusual on cheap 
rifles. The stock is stained and is prob- 
ably not walnut, but remember the price. 

Also noteworthy is the comfortable full- 
size bolt knob and the sights, especially 
the front one which is a broad square top 
target sight on a ramp plus a detachable 
hood. This sight has a flat “gold” face, 
making it an excellent hunting sight when 
the hood is removed. There is no barrel 
slot or open rear sight, which brings my 
hat off again. The Mossbergs evidently 
are not hampered by convention or tra- 
ditions, and have no inhibitions in the 
form of hereditary habit or inherited cus- 
tom to prevent them from standardizing 
proper gun equipment. In other words, 
they are pioneers in the matter of bringing 
out a new boy’s rifle with proper sights as 
standard equipment, which makes their 
new repeater complete, even at the re- 
markably low price. 

The rear sight is an adjustable peep 
sight with target disc, way back on the 
receiver end and as near the eye as pos- 
sible, where it belongs. A nice feature of 
the design is that the sight need not be 
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Conducted by F. C. Ness 


raised or removed to withdraw the bolt 
from the action. 

This sight is a Mossberg product and it 
is very patently designed with the idea of 
serviceability rather than convenience. 
Two square prongs are held in their re- 
ceiver slots by a large spindle-headed and 
slotted screw. A graduated cam bearing 
on the spindle serves as an elevation guide 
but the large screw alone must be de- 
pended upon to hold the adjustment. The 
overhanging peep-arm is threaded and op- 
posing knurled nuts are provided for lock- 
ing the lateral adjustment once it has been 
determined through the trial and error 
method. As you may have surmised by 
this time, this sight is not conveniently 
adjusted, and is better adapted for a fixed 
zero and holding off when a quick change 
on the target is needed. However, the 
sights are all they should be for accurate 
aim. When the target disc is removed 
there is no diaphragm to interfere with the 
vision in snap shooting. 

I feel mean about picking on this gun in 
view of its low price, but there is, of 
course, no reason for assuming that a $20 
value can be given in a $10 product. The 
magazine follower rod and spring does not 
work as smoothly as on other plinking 
rifles I have tried. It is essential to close 
the action before loading the magazine to 
avoid a jam. The cocking knob is large 
and convenient to the grasp. A half turn 
hooks this part of the striker on the re- 
ceiver for an effective safety. Neither the 
bolt manipulation (including automatic 
cam-cocking) nor the trigger pull is unduly 
hard. Only one failure has been experi- 
enced to date and that was a solitary mis- 
fire which did not appear to be blameable 
on the gun. The arm is built for high- 
speed loads. 
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The arm handles well in offhand posi- 
tions for which it is intended. The stock 
is too short and crooked for adult work 
prone, the drop being 134 inches at comb 
and 2% inches at heel, and the toe being 
uncomfortable when the butt is raised on 
the shoulder. A _ high-velocity, hollow- 
point, hunting load gave a 2%” 10-shot 
group at 50 yards, even with the target 
disc removed. When the magazine is filled 
with target cartridges, which have a lighter 
crimp, there is a tendency to deform the 
softer bullets. This does not happen with 
only five such loads in the magazine, or 
with fifteen of the more hardy hunting 
cartridges. 

Our standing position groups at 25 yards 
ran from 2% to 3% inches and were held 
off to get the scores, which ran from 80 to 
87 on the 20-yard pistol target. 

The N. R. A. staff gang used the gun 
one afternoon on the new X-Ring me- 
chanical targets in a game which develops 
latent gun faults, and none developed ex- 
cept the inconvenience in adjusting the 
peep sight. Hathaway got the best score 
with it when he knocked down 4 of the 
synthetic pests with one score of 5 shots 
in 25 seconds, including finding the targets 
delivered at surprise angles and distances 
up to 50 yards. 

This is a good short-range knockabout 
rifle because it is reliable and accurate 
enough and very cheap. I like it for boys’ 
use because it has no particularly dan- 
gerous features and it has the sort of 
sights an embryo marksman should con- 
tact at the very beginning of his career, if 
any. It is not as convenient and fast as 
slide-action or autoloading plinking rifles 
and it is not more accurate than rifles of 
this type which I have tried. 

The specifications not mentioned above 
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for this Model 140 Mossberg 16-shot re- 
peater are: 24” barrel; large knurled take- 
down screw in the middle of forestock; 
bolt handle and trigger chrome plated; 
cocks on upward stroke; .22 Long Rifle 
caliber only; and weight, 5 pounds. 

There is also a Model 30 single shot of 
the same specifications for short and long 
cartridges which sells at $6, including ad- 
ditional equipment in the form of good 
swivels for a 114” sling and a good auto- 
matic safety. The single shot has the 
same sights, stock, bolt and barrel. It 
weighs 414 pounds. This single shot will 
be fired for accuracy with target ammu- 
nition and the groups will be reported 
later. 


SUBCALIBER ADAPTERS 


DAPTERS or auxiliary chambers de- 
signed to permit using smaller car- 
tridges than standard in shotgun and rifle 
are in common use and of many varieties. 
The most common in our country are the 
Winchester Supplemental Chambers and 
Marble’s Auxiliary Cartridges for firing 
pistol and revolver cartridges in rifles. 
There are also the newer and less conve- 
nient but more powerful and accurate 
“Zip” loads for popular sporting rifles. 
Then we have the Sedgley .22-caliber bar- 
rel insert for the .45-caliber service pistol. 
The British have .22-caliber auxiliary 
barrels for their large-bore revolvers and 
their service pistol. They also have a 
.410-gauge adapter and a .38 Special cali- 
ber adapter for shotguns. The Germans 
go farther in the matter of load reduction 
by supplying subcaliber inserts for the 
Mauser and Luger pistols for firing a 4- 
mm. ball cartridge which is not much 
more than a central fire primer and a pellet 
about the size of our No. 1 shot. That is 
no larger than .16 caliber. 

These 4-mm. cartridges are 34 inch in 
length and are somewhat smaller than our 
BB Caps. The copper base is 3/16 inch 
across the base and is bottle-necked to fit 
the small lead ball. They are listed by 
Stoeger at $7.50 per 1,000. A while back, 
member R. E. Davis of the Davis Engi- 
neering Works, Grand Island, Nebr., 
which features special tools and reamers 
among other general machine work, sent 
in a supply of this 4-mm. ammunition and 
an adapter for the .38 Special revolver. 
They expect to be able to supply these 
adapters at $1.50 each. 

I tried it in my S. & W. Target revolver 
and found it less noisy than the BB Cap. 
The penetration is 42 inch in pine which 
light power is an advantage for home prac- 
tice. The drop is great and it is necessary 
to use one target above the other, or a 
superimposed aiming point. I shot it at 
6 feet and the group landed nearly 3 
inches low. 
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This 114” steel adapter fits the revolver 
chamber like the regular cartridge and 
may be ejected like a fired shell. It is 
rifled with many narrow, square-top lands 
like a coast defense gun, and it is accurate. 
My offhand groups ran from 0.2 to .5 
inch in diameter, the variation being due 
to poor holding. It is of course more 
interesting and far more satisfactory than 
dry practice. By using five of these 
adapters rapid-fire practice may be had 
at home with everything included but the 
recoil of the standard cartridge. 

The drawback to any adapter of this 
sort is the slow loading because a punch 
must be used to unseat the fired case. 

Another interesting adapter was sent in 
by member George Tay of Philipsburg, 
Pa. This was made for the 1917 Model 
revolver (.45 A. C. P. caliber) and was 
chambered for the .22 Short rim fire car- 
tridge. It was made by turning down a 
section of a .22 caliber barrel to fit the .45 
A. C. P. chamber of the revolver and leav- 
ing a rim to resemble that of the .45 Auto 
Rim case. It is 15@ inches in length. The 
bore is off-center to bring the rim of the 
.22 cartridge directly under the firing pin 
of the center fire revolver. 

I tried this adapter in my U. S. Army 
Model S. & W. revolver (which is the 
commercial version of the 1917 Model 
S. & W.) and over a range of 10 feet. 
The drop below the point of aim was 3 
inches. I found the .22 Short high-speed 
type of cartridge caused difficulties in ex- 
traction, but the greased Lesmok cartridge 
was much better in this respect. The 10- 
shot group made offhand was 11% inches. 

The best ammunition to use in such 
adapters is the BB Cap. They offer a 
number of advantages. They are cheaper; 
the smoke, report and penetration is 
lighter and their short cases are easily 
punched out of the adapter after firing. 
The groups at 10 feet landed 3 inches be- 
low the point of aim. The offhand groups 
measured (center to center) 7%, 34 and 
¥4 inches with the BB Caps. 

The low point of impact of the light 
subloads does not illustrate the drop of 
the bullet but rather the angle of depar- 
ture in relation to the line of aim. In the 
regular caliber the revolver sights are ad- 
justed to compensate for the flip of the 
muzzle caused by the recoil of the full- 
power load, and the barrel may be point- 
ing as much as 16 inches below the point 
of aim on the 20-yard target. When the 
.22 Short cartridge is used in the adapter 
the muzzle flip is subnormal, so that line 
of bore and point of impact practically co- 
incide. In the .45 S. & W. revolver these 
subloads landed 2% inches low at 6 feet, 
3 inches low at 10 feet, and 10 inches low 
at 25 feet, which of course is considerably 
more than the normal drop of the .22 
short bullet. 


COLT WOODSMAN POCKET MODEL 


N THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN nearly 
ten years ago I advocated as a use- 

ful and practical pocket gun the Colt 
Woodsman pistol cut off to 3” barrel 
length. For years I have toyed with the 
idea, but could never bring myself to the 
point of mutilating any of the several 
pistols of this model which I have owned. 
Recently I wrote to the Colt factory 
about it, and was delighted to learn they 
were putting through a lot of the Woods- 
man pistols with barrels shortened to 3 
inches, measured from the receiver. This 
leaves the total length of barrel just 4% 
inches. 

There is something about this short 
barrel Colt Woodsman that is particularly 
pleasing to the eye. It may be balanced 
shape, symmetrical outline, an impression 
of positiveness, or merely a sense of the 
eternal fitness of things, but whatever it 
may be, the 414” barrel gives this pistol 
a very attractive and business-like ap- 
pearance. 

The full-size, completely checkered wal- 
nut stocks ensure a full and secure grip. 
This hand-filling grip gives the gun a 
depth-dimension of 414 inches. The length 
is 8% inches. The gun is comparatively 
flat, having a maximum thickness of 
slightly more than an inch, which makes 
it unobtrusive in coat or pants pocket and 
more comfortable when worn under the 
waist band. The fixed front sight is well 
rounded and will not catch in cloth, skin 
or leather. In short, the already wide 
sphere of usefulness of the Colt Woods- 
man has been further broadened to en- 
compass pocket purposes. 

At the same time the arm has lost none 
of its original 10-shot effectiveness. As 
compared with the original full length 
barrel the 414” barrel loses only from 25 
f..s. to 75 f.-s. muzzle velocity according 
to the type of .22 Long Rifle smokeless 
ammunition used. As to handling quali- 
ties, the balance is fully as good and the 
control of the muzzle end is somewhat 
improved. Speed of aim and of pointing 
has been advanced. Muzzle wobble and 
tremors have been dampened appreciably. 
The sighting radius is 71%4 inches, which 
is sufficient for fine target work. Many 
shooters will see these sights more clearly 
because they are closer together or more 
nearly in the same focal plane. 

The net result is that there is no change 
in practical accuracy or scoring in the 
hands of careful marksmen. Because of 
the different angle, careless alignment of 
the sights will result in wilder shots, and 
greater care must be taken to properly 
align the sights on this shortened base. It 
is not difficult to do this with the factory 
sights as their dull surfaces are non- 
glaring and they are distinctly defined. 
To the sighting eye they present a square- 
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cut silhouette, of the Patridge pattern, 
although all outside edges are rounded to 
prevent catching in clothing. 

The rear sight is adjustable for lateral 
changes with a small screwdriver. An 
index line and a checking scale are pro- 
vided as well as a second screw for lock- 
ing the adjustment. Both sights are very 
rugged and substantial. The front sight 
is fixed, but elevation adjustments should 
not be necessary. 

At 10 yards aim was taken in the center 
of the bull. At 15 yards. the hold was 
lowered to the 9-ring. At 20 yards the 
conventional 6 o’clock hold was used on 
the 8-ring of the Standard American tar- 
get. A composite score was so fired at 
the three ranges resulting in losing only 
14 points in 15 shots with 7 “tens” and 
with but one shot missing the black. At 
50 yards aim was taken at 6 o’clock on 
the 9-ring of the Standard American 
target. Our 10-shot scores at 50 yards 
and 20 yards were up to normal, or 84 
and 85 respectively. Our rapid-fire and 
timed-fire scores at 15 and 25 yards were 
89, 85, 85 and 88. 

All Colt Woodsman pistols as now 
made are equipped with the new maga- 
zine housing for high-velocity ammunition 
and both recoil spring and magazine spring 
are adjusted in strength and timing to 
function reliably with all types of car- 
tridges commonly used. However, fac- 
tory-lubricated .22 Long Rifle ammuni- 
tion is especially recommended and the 
high-speed type of cartridge is suggested. 
Lubricated bullets are an insurance against 
bore-plating and the high-velocity loads 
give the highest striking energy. Lubri- 
cated smokeless loads will develop at 
least 850 f.-s. velocity and 75 ft.-lbs. 
energy and some of the lubricated high- 
speed loads will develop nearly 1,100 f.-s. 
and 100 ft.-Ibs. at the muzzle of the 414” 
barrel. In practical stopping power it is 
superior to the .32 Colt Short and .32 
Colt New Police and similar cartridges. 

The Colt Woodsman has always been 
an all-around side arm adapted for the 
woodsman and the target expert alike. 
Now in the short-barrel model it is more 
convenient to carry in the pocket or in 
milady’s bag. For anyone who likes the 
automatic style of grip or who needs a 
large reserve fire, it would be impossible 
to name a better or more versatile hand- 
gun. 

The sample gun handled every kind of 
cartridge loaded into the magazine with- 
out a hitch in firing, ejection or feeding. 
My only criticism concerns handling and 
shooting comfort. The safety projection 
is too sharp and the edge should be 
rounded. Some shooters hold their thumb 
over this spot and find the sharp edge 
very annoying. The trigger is grooved 
which suits me perfectly. However, the 
trigger is curved on a short radius and 
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this brings the bottom into pretty forcible 
contact with the bottom edge of the trigger 
finger. The first afternoon two shooters 
developed a sore spot as a consequence. 
A curved trigger may be desirable on a re- 
peating pistol, but this one should be 
modified regardless of conventional ideas. 


HI-STANDARD MODEL B 


HIS moderate priced, .22 Long Rifle 

caliber, autoloading pistol is accurate 
and reliable. It is attractive in appearance 
and very satisfactory in handling quali- 
ties. It can be recommended as the best 
all-around pistol I have tried in the $20 
class, although it sells for somewhat less 
than that. 

It is a pretty faithful copy of the higher 
quality Colt Woodsman pistol, but it is 
slightly larger and heavier, especially in 
the 634” barrel which has only a slight 
and straight taper. There is nothing new 
in the general shape, reach, angle, etc., of 
grip, magazine, frame and trigger, except 
that the back of the grip is solid, there 
being no separate or detachable magazine 
housing. This solid construction accounts 
largely for the weight of 33 ounces. The 
overall dimension is about 11 inches. 

Below the slide is a grooved thumb 
safety which locks the sear. Immediately 
behind it is a similar, grooved, take-down 
lever for retracting the slide stop. Re- 
moving the slide for cleaning is a simple 
matter. The take-down plunger at the 
end of the slide is pushed in, the take- 
down lever is pushed down and the slide 
is withdrawn, leaving the gun in two major 
parts (plus the magazine) and permitting 
cleaning the bore from the breech. The 
main spring is not compressed in this 
take-down method. 

The sights are of Patridge type and 
9% inches apart. They are of the stand- 
ard variety driven into transverse dove- 
tail slots. They must be driven for lateral 
corrections and filed for changes in eleva- 
tion. As it came it shot low left for me. 
and at 20 yards I had to aim at 3 o’clock 
on the black. With the sun behind the 
shooter the broad back of the rear sight 
reflects light badly making it necessary to 
smoke this too-smoothly-finished part. 
When given a non-glare coating these 
sights are excellent for aiming. Their 
sharp edges make them poorly adapted for 
holster use. I tore a finger quite severely 
on the sharp corner of the rear sight. The 
outside edges should be rounded. 

The stocks are of checkered hard 
rubber and rounded in shape, the maxi- 
mum thickness being about 1% inches. 
They are very slippery, especially to a 
hand damp from perspiration. The trigger 
is well shaped. but it should be grooved. 
There is a slight creep and the weight of 
pull in the sample is more than 5 pounds. 
The smooth surface of the trigger and the 


slippery grip combined gives the shooter 
an unpleasant impression of lack of se- 
curity which assuredly does not inspire 
confidence. The trigger movement, how- 
ever, is short and the general hang or 
balance is good and the barrel weight is 
excellent so that the net result is good 
shooting. 

The stocks and sights are the visible 
cheap parts of this pistol. I do not know 
anything about the quality of the metal 
used in this gun. It is well made and very 
well designed with very few small parts 
likely to get out of order. In operation it 
proved very reliable. The magazine spring 
is of wire, looped in special staggered ar- 
rangement, and it is easy to load with the 
10 cartridges it holds. In the functioning 
test a hundred cartridges of several types 
and makes came through without a single 
bobble. So far in several hundred shots 
there has not been a misfire. I tried a 
lot of ammunition which had consistently 
failed to feed in another autoloading pistol 
and I had to load 60 of them before one 
failed to extract. The only other failure 
was a split case for which the chamber 
may not have been responsible. It seems 
to handle high-speed and regular loads 
equally well. 

In offhand shooting on the Standard 
American targets at 20 yards and 50 yards 
we got scores of 82, 82, 83 and 88 by hold- 
ing off with the sights as adjusted at the 
factory. Without smoking the sights our 
rapid-fire scores at 15 yards on the Police 
Target were 86 and 74. The front sight 
was lost in the glare of the rear and with 
it went 26 points on one string. In timed 
fire at 25 yards our scores were 84 and 93 
which equals our best work with any re- 
volver. 


Questions and Answers. 


VERY week thousands of letters are received at 

N. R. A. headquarters and are routed to the- 
eight different Departments. When a letter must be- 
relayed for reply to several departments in turn, it is. 
subject to delays and interoffice traffic is increased. 
On the other hand, when letters are confined to aw 
separate N. R. A. function they can go directly to 
the proper department for final reply and, obviously, 
the office is relieved of unnecessary congestion, likeli- 
hood of loss is lessened and prompt service to the 
member is made possible. 

All questions relating to guns, ammunition, shoot- 
ing, shooting equipment and accessories should be 
confined to separate letters addressed to the Dope 
Bag When it is desired to include Dope Bag ques- 
tions in general N. R. A. correspondence, such ques- 
tions intended for this department should be written 
on separate paper, marked for the Dope Bag and have 
the member's name and address LEGIBLY PRINTED 
on same. 


CURVED BUTTPLATES AND COM- 
BINATION REAR SIGHTS 


WOULD like to lay before the marksmen 
of our country a problem for them to 
experiment with and write in about. There: 
has appeared in our fraternal magazine, THE 
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AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, arficles on sights, bar- 
rels, stocks, locks and such, but I would like 
the other end of the rifle to have some con- 
sideration. It seems to me that to avoid 
canting the piece the regular rifle butt is bet- 
ter than the musket butt. Figure it out for 
yourselves. I have tried both types. 

Would it be possible to combine the leaf 
sight as used on a Winchester 52 with the 
open sight on the 54 and calipered for the 
.22’s? The Regular Army rear sight is the 
type I mean. Make it so we could use the 
battle sight for hunting and the peep for 
target work. Would like to have it tried out 
for the .30-’06, .22 Hornet, Winchester 54, 
52, and 57, or their equivalents in other makes. 

I would like to see what others think of 
that rifle butt. It was used on the Kentucky 
rifles as shown in one of your AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN issues. 

Try it out, it may be better than we 
know.—C.T.V. 


Answer: The curved rifle buttplate went 
out when high powers and high recoil came 
in. When the curved buttplate fits a certain 
physique perfectly in one position, it will 
probably give perfect comfort and also tend 
to inhibit cant for that person, or build, and 
in that position. Unfortunately, however, 
it will not fit another physique as well, and 
it will not at all be adapted to other posi- 
tions. It is, of course, impractical on modern 
high-power rifles because it serves to exag- 
gerate recoil instead of properly distributing 
it to lessen the effect. It is also impossible 
to use a curved buttplate in shooting down- 
hill, and it is not well adapted for the prone 
position. In shooting prone we raise the butt 
on the shoulder to compensate for the offhand 
drop, and a very deep and straight buttplate 
is used for the purpose. This buttplate is 
made broad to distribute the recoil over a 
greater area and this broad area also serves 
to defeat any tendency to cant the rifle. The 
curved buttplates of Kentucky rifles were 
made very small and on a short radius to fit 
around the arm, as they were often fired from 
the arm instead of the shoulder as these rifles 
had a very light recoil. 

If you want to try a leaf sight, the Model 
1905 Springfield rear sight, or the Model 1901 
Krag rear sight could be fitted to any arm, 
and so used. The trouble with your idea is 
the opposite nature of the open sight and the 
peep sight. The open sight should be as far 
from the eye as is practical in order to get 
a clear definition because it requires a con- 
stant change of focus of the eye between the 
front sight and rear sight as well as the target. 
The peep sight, on the other hand, should be 
as near the eye as possible, and therefore your 
scheme, no matter how worked out, would 
be a compromise for both sights in the mat- 
ter of its position on the gun in relation to 
the position of the sighting eye. 


ON MAKING SULPHUR CHAMBER 
CASTS 


WONDER if you will be so kind as to send 


me the formula for those fine black casts. 


like you sent me some time ago —C.L.Q. 


Answer: The large chamber cast which 
you called “perfect” was made by my friend, 
Raymond Davis, in his large-bore double 
Henry rifle. No secret formula was used, as 
the only necessary ingredient is sulphur 
(flours). Lamp black may be added to suit 
the taste of the individual should he prefer 
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the black color to the yellow color of sulphur. 
There is, however, a mechanical trick in- 
volved and also a physical trick, and possibly 
a chemical trick which I shall disclose. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Davis is employed in the 
optical division of the Bureau of Standards 
here at Washington, and he is in charge of 
the photography laboratory, and has a num- 
ber of inventions to his credit, and he has also 
devised certain ingenious methods of pro- 
cedure in attacking the various problems 
which have confronted him in his daily work. 
Mr. Davis is also an N. R. A. member and a 
shooter, and had been, up to about a year 
ago, the secretary of the Capitol Rifle Club 
here in Washington for a number of years. 
The following is the description of the meth- 
ods he used in making the “perfect” large 
chamber cast. 

First wipe the chamber and throat until it 
is practically, but not quite, free of grease. 
Select a cork to fit the bore snugly and an 
iron wire of sufficient length to extend from 
the throat through the center of the chamber 
and out through the action. This wire should 
be run into the cork only one-half the way 
and not entirely through, which is the usual 
mistake made in making chamber casts. In 
other words, the wire is not used to withdraw 
the cast when finished. Now a tube is slipped 
over the wire and against the cork and wire 
and cork are shoved into the chamber until 
the cork is seated in the rifling ahead of the 
throat and the tube is withdrawn from the 
wire, leaving the latter in the center of the 
chamber, or coincidental with its axis. 

Now the sulphur (flours) is melted in a 
beaker by heating. When melted, lamp black 
may be added to suit the taste if a black 
color is desired. The heating can now be 
continued until the sulphur thickens, because 
as the heating is continued sulphur first melts 
and becomes thin and then begins to thicken. 
At this point it should be removed from the 
heat and stirred until thin. When stirred thin 
it is poured down the wire until the chamber 
is full. Continue to add sulphur as needed 
to take care of shrinkage, which is likely to 
be considerable. Now let the cast cool in the 
bore until it is pretty thoroughly set. This 
will require about three or four minutes for 
a large cast. It is now ready to remove, but 
it is not pulled out by the wire, but pushed 
out with a rod with a square end, such as a 
cleaning rod, introduced at the muzzle of the 
rifle for the purpose. 


REVOLVER BARREL LEADING 


HAT makes revolver barrels lead? 

Does the type of lubricant effect lead- 
ing? How much larger should the bullet 
be sized than the groove diameter? Would 
this effect leading? What is the proper mix- 
ture for bullets, lead and tin, or lead and 
antimony? I have been using Modern 
Bond bullet No. A-358687, mixed one part 
tin to twenty parts lead, sized to .356 inch, 
in a revolver with a groove diameter of 354 
inch. I used Ideal lubricant and four grains 
of du Pont No. 5, also a bullet sized to 
.358 inch and 5 grains of No. 5, and Bulls- 
eye with medium loads. These loads lead 
in three different revolvers at the mouth 
of the barrel and the end of the cylinder — 
R.A.W. 


Answer: The leading of revolver barrels 
is a perplexing problem. Bullet size or bul- 
let temper seems .to have very little effect 
on it. I would approve of your bullet dia- 
meter .002 inch larger than the groove dia- 
meter and of your bullet temper which is 


1 to 20. Perhaps the leading would be 
somewhat reduced if you used 5 per cent 
antimony, 10 per cent tin and 85 per cent 
lead. It might also be reduced if you 
change your full power loads from Pistol 
Powder No. 5 to du Pont No. 80 powder. 

I note that you are using a good lubri- 
cant, but I am not sure that you are using 
enough of it. When a .38 Special bullet is 
sized to .356 inch diameter to fit a .354 
inch barrel, the bullet should be cast no 
larger than .358 inch or too much of the 
grease groove will be removed, and it will 
contain insufficient lubricant. However, 
when the leading occurs at the cylinder 
mouth and at the immediate barrel breech 
lubrication will have small effect on _ it. 
When the above suggestions have been ob- 
served and the leading still persists, there 
is only one thing remaining to be done, and 
that is to polish the effected parts, and par- 
ticularly the first % inch of the barrel 
breech, which can extend up to 1 inch from 
the breech. You can use finely powdered 
pumice stone and oil on the brass brush 
(or a mild abrasive like Winchester Rust- 
Off or B. S. A. Motty Paste) and, for a 
higher polish, use jeweler’s rouge on a snug- 
fitting and stiff bristle brush drawing it 
back and forth at the breech end or full 
length, but only at the immediate breech with 
the brass brush and coarser abrasive for re- 
moving the lead. 


AIR PISTOLS COMPARED 


AY information you could give me on 
air pistols for indoor target practice 
would be appreciated. 

Which is the best air pistol for target 
practice, the Webley Mark I or Haenel 
Model 28, or 28R (Repeater), or Diana 
No. 5? 

The velocity for the Webley Mark I is 
given at 370 f.-s. What are the others? 

Does the action of these others interfere 
with hip shooting? 

Are there any American-made air pistols 
that are as good as these ?—A.T.H. 


Answer: The velocity of air pistol pellets 
is practically the same in any make of pistol, 
and you would not need to compare them 
on this basis. If you are seeking higher 
velocities you will get slightly more with the 
177 caliber as compared with the .22 caliber, 
both using hollow-base pellets. You can 
also get tufted steel darts for both calibers. 

In my opinion the Senior Model Webley 
air pistol would be the best for target shoot- 
ing. I had some trouble with the sights and 
with the trigger pull on the Mark I Webley, 
but they are both accurate, have a good 
shape and weight for steady holding, and 
the various refinements in the Senior Model 
make it desirable for match work. The big- 
gest fault of this pistol is the cocking which 
imposes a strain on the slender barrel. 

In this respect I like the Monogram pistol 
much better because it follows the general 
line of the Webley, except in cocking. In- 
stead of raising the superimposed barrel, 
there is a lever on the side of the barrel 
housing, which is unlatched at the rear and 
swung straight out to the right for cocking, 
and thus there is no strain imposed on the 
barrel, and I would say that cocking is some- 
what easier. This pistol is also made in Eng- 
land and is sold by such firms as Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch, Madison Ave. and 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. It is about $5 cheaper than the 
Mark I Webley and about $9 cheaper than 
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the Senior Model. There is also a different 
form of the Monogram pistol known as the 
Warrior Model which sells at a couple dol- 
lars cheaper and is practically identical, ex- 
cept that the sights are not as good as on 
the Monogram Model. 

The Diana air pistol was reviewed in the 
June issue of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
This pistol is accurate and cocks easier than 
any air pistol I have tried, because the bar- 
rel is merely tipped down and returned to 
horizontal position so that the grip of ‘the 
shooting hand on the stock need not be re- 
laxed for cocking. This pistol is very well 
made, but it has a poorly designed trigger 
mechanism which makes the pull excessively 
heavy. It also has a high quality and very 
well made walnut grip with excellent finish. 
This grip is large enough, but it is not prop- 
erly shaped for the best results. I would 
say that this pistol is stronger than the Eng- 
lish pistols, neater in appearance, and proba- 
bly more durable. Hagwever, I would not 
recommend it because I am sure you will 
get appreciably better target results with the 
Senior Model Webley or the Monogram pis- 
tol. 

The Haenel air pistol follows the general 
lines of the Diana No. 5, and is also a very 
well made pistol, and it has a somewhat bet- 
ter trigger pull. However, I would prefer 
the Diana pistol because it is practically im- 
possible to cock the Haenel Model, which 
is done by unlatching the trigger guard and 
pulling it to the rear as I remember it. To 
sum up, it would be impossible for a woman 
or a child to cock the Haenel or to pull the 
trigger in regulation manner on the Diana 
pistol. 

There is no American-made air pistol in 
competition with the above foreign makes. 
The Senior Model Webley is listed in the 
catalog of A. F. Stoeger, Inc., 509 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., and all models are 
carried by Griffin & Howe, 202 East 44th 
Street, New York City. 


A .30-CALIBER RIFLE FOR THE 
TROPICS 


PLEASE send me your memo onthe Spring- 

field rifle, and anything else that you have 
on the Springfield Sporter and the .30-’06 
cartridge. 

Would the Sporter be a good rifle to take 
into Africa (to be used for all except elephant, 
rhino, etc.) ? 

On the outside of the .30-'06 box it says 
that the cartridges should not be reloaded. 
Is this true or are the companies not taking 
= blame in case the cartridge blows up?— 

0. 


Answer: There would be practically no 
difference found when choosing a .30-’06 rifle 
from our three standard modern arms, includ- 
ing the Springfield Sporter, Model 54 N. R. A. 
Type Winchester and Model 30-S Remington. 
All are similarly sighted, correctly stocked and 
equally accurate. The safety of the 54 Win- 
chester is least convenient and that of the 
Remington is most convenient. The 54 Win- 
chester also lacks a detachable floor plate for 
removing the magazine and its cartridges 
conveniently. The 54 Winchester, on the 
other hand, has a lower receiver line than the 
other two, and it is probably somewhat lighter 
in weight. If you are to consider a hunting 
Scope sight, the Remington is superior on ac- 
count of the angle of the bolt and the side 
safety. All three actions are superbly strong 
and reliable. Your choice should be safely 
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made on personal preference. See the cir- 
culars describing these three rifles. 

A .30-’06 rifle of modern type with proper 
loads, like the Western Pin Point or F. M. J. 
220 grain, or the Remington Delayed Mush- 
room, would be useful in the African or Indo- 
China game fields for use on all but the 
heaviest game. I am mentioning the bullets 
which have also been used successfully in the 
heaviest game, because this type of game 
might be encountered while you are out with 
the .30-’06 and have no second rifle to fall 
back on. 

I believe all the literature I am forwarding 
will be helpful to you and should answer 
most of your questions. 

The advice on the cartridge box is, as you 
surmised, for the purpose of escaping respon- 
sibility relative to reloading accidents. 


CAP & BALL SHOT LOADS 


I HAVE always been interested in owning 
a shot revolver, and have read several 
articles about them in THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN. I have intended to have a Colt S. A. .45 
bored and choked to make such a gun; how- 
ever, I have a Remington .44 caliber C&B in 
very good condition. It is tight in every way 
and the cylinder and barrel fit very closely. 

Do you think it would be possible to use 
this gun to shoot shot? Could you advise me 
in loading such a charge in this gun? Could 
you tell me where I could get wads for the 
gun or the material to make wads, and the 
kind of wads to use?—L.F. 


Answer: Your Remington cap and ball 
revolver is of large diameter, has excellent 
handling qualities, and is a very strong and 
reliable gun. There are two objections to 
using shot in the revolver—one of them being 
the difficulty of igniting smokeless powder 
with the percussion cap and the other being 
the difficulty of getting enough resistance in 
the steel chamber with a shot load, because 
there is no way of crimping the load. I have 
ideas for getting around both problems if you 
would care to experiment. 

I would suggest that you start with FFg 
Kings Semi-Smokeless powder, and use as a 
priming charge FFFg Semi-Smokeless or black 
powder. Put a tight-fitting wad over the 
powder of cardboard and another over the 
shot. In order to build up resistance fill the 
end of the cylinder with paraffine, grease or 
shellac. I think you can get plenty of power 
in this way, and if you cannot, you can use 
the FFFg priming charge with a small charge 
of Bulk Shotgun powder over it followed by 
your wad, shot and shot wad. Gradually 
build up the load of Smokeless, using 3 grains 
weight of the fine black powder for ignition in 
the bottom of the chamber. At first I would 
try it without the paraffine, grease or shellac 
on top of the shot wad. If you do not build 
it up too high and do not expect too much 
in the way of penetration, I believe you will 
get along all right. If you use an adequate 
shot charge and a felt wad, as well as a card- 
board wad, between powder and shot, I do 
not believe that you will get an over load in 
this gun with bulk smokeless. 

At first do not pay any attention to patterns 
because you will shoot them in the rifled bar- 
rel. Later, if you find you can get the results 
you desire, send the gun to Bud Dalrymple, 
Scenic, S. Dak., and have him smooth bore 
and choke it for you. You can get wads or 
wad cutters from Belding & Mull, Philips- 
burg, Pa. They have excellent wad cutters of 
the Osborne Round Punch Type in any diam- 
eter your cylinder may require. 


NOTES ON LOADING THE .32-40 
AND .40-70 


(THINKING some readers might be inter- 
ested in the old black powder rifles, I 
am giving the benefits of my limited experi- 
ence. These experiences might help others 
out a little. 

First the .32-40. I obtained an excellent 
resizing die from the Fire Arms Specialty 
Company as shells tend to stick in my 
Zischang barrel. The Winchester barrel 
causes very little trouble from this cause. 
For a very light load Ideal bullet No. 319162 
or No. 319201 with 4 or 5 grains of du Pont 
Pistol Powder works very well. Bullets run 
1-60 or 1-75. The bullet may be seated 
either with a bullet seater or merely dropped 
in and the shell ground back until it does 
not touch the bullet. For a heavier load 
I have used 8 to 11 grains of du Pont No. 
80 or du Pont Shotgun Powder. For some 
reason, at least in some .32-40 rifles, No. 80 
does not seem to give as good results as a 
bulk shotgun powder. Ignition is rather a 
problem in some of the old rifles. Some of 
them will not fire well—hard primers, such 
as the Frankford Arsenal. In these rifles the 
best procedure is to stick to Winchester 
Staynless No. 111 or some similar pistol 
primer and keep the loads down. 

In such a case it helps to use a card wad 
directly over the powder, or use a little tissue 
paper wad. A very simple test for even igni- 
tion is to load up a few shells with primers 
alone and snap them in the dark, noting the 
character and length of flame. With the 
Hudson Bullet No. 319273 I tried du Pont 
No. 80 and Unique, but with poor results 
when I attempted to increase velocity. Next 
I tried du Pont Shotgun in loads of from 
14 to 17 grains, and protected the bases with 
8 grains Cream of Wheat or Farina. This is 
fairly satisfactory. This bullet seems to re- 
quire a hard temper and seating in the barrel 
ahead of the shell. It is not good at all for 
light loads. 

The best load I tried so far is 15 grains 
No. 1204 du Pont Powder, 8 grains Cream of 
Wheat and a wad. These barrels were 
throated out and the bullets well lubricated. 
Groups should run not much over 1 inch at 
100 yards, or might be a little better. In 
casting these bullets, try to keep everything 
uniform, such as temperature, alloy and 
amount of metal in the dipper. 

Now for shells for the .40-70 Ballard. If 
the bullet is to be seated in the barrel or 
just dropped in, Krag cases may be sawed 
off at the neck. It is best to resize them after 
this treatment. They fit well enough to be 
serviceable and cost nothing save the labor. 
Krag cases are a very snug fit and some .40- 
70 chambers need to be lapped out with a 
fine abrasive. 

Misfires and hang fires cause trouble at 
times. First of all the hammer fly used with 
set triggers may be responsible. Another 
cause, of course, is a weakened mainspring. 
A new firing pin, or the use of pistol primers, 
may help. In obsolete shells that are hard to 
replace and have the primer pockets driven 
down deep it might be possible to put in, 
first, a small piece of tin foil or tissue paper, 
then a little fine black powder and, lastly, 
the primer. This was suggested by Mr. Cot- 
trell in order to lessen corrosion, but works 
well in old primer pockets driven deep by 
continued use. 

The articles that one reads give one the 
impression that all the old bullets were un- 
dersize. However, careful measurements 
show at least some rifles used bullets several 
thousandths oversize. For instance I am 
using smokeless powder in a Maynard rifle 
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using the original mold. As yet I will make 
no claims until I have tried it against the 
.22 Hornet and .32-40 with a bench rest, but 
it seems to deserve a trial in this company. 
—J.L.W. 


Answer: 


the .32-40 single shot and the .40-70 Ballard. 
I believe this is of sufficient interest to pub- 


lish in the Dope Bag, in an early issue, and | 
I am having this typed double space for | 


editing. 


RIFLE CHOICE 


PURCHASED a Winchester Model 54 
Hornet rifle with a Lyman 438 scope. I 
have trouble keeping the sight stationary. 
Every time I shoot the sight will creep for- 


ward, so I changed the clamp to the back | 


of the front mount. Is there any danger of 


damaging the scope in any way by changing | 


this clamp? 
I am interested in a Springfield Sporter 
.30-’06. Is this rifle as accurate on the range 


as a National Match? How does it com- | 


pare with a Winchester Model 54? I am 
going to buy one of these rifles mostly to 
shoot deer. Which one would you suggest I 
should buy ?—F. H. 


Answer: On a rifle of .22 Hornet caliber | 
the recoil is insufficient to endanger the lenses, | 
or reticule, of a telescope sight, and it will | 
do no harm to fix the scope solidly in its | 
mounting, as you have done by changing the | 


clamp rings. On rifles with a higher recoil, 
the shock to the instrument would be greater, 
of course, and it is intended to slide in its 
mountings to reduce this shock to lenses and 
reticule. 

I do not know of a more accurate stand- 
ard .30-’06 rifle than the Springfield Sporter 
as issued. 


I have read your interesting | 
letter on loading old black powder rifles, like | 


| 








Because the barrel is slightly | 


heavier and because it has a heavier and more | 
rigid stock, it is more accurate than the Na- | 


tional Match rifle on the range, and it also 
maintains its zero better. For this reason it 
is also more accurate than the 54 Winchester 
in .30-'06 caliber. This does not remain true, 
however, after the Sporter has been remod- 
eled to the weight of the Winchester as some 
loss in accuracy is involved, and I would 
therefore recommend the Winchester for 
sporting purposes on account of its neater 
proportions, lighter weight, and handiness. 
In this class of arms, I would consider the 
.270 Winchester Model 54 N. R. A. Type 
Winchester slightly more accurate. If you do 
not mind the weight of the Springfield 


Sporter and will use it as issued, it would | 


give you the greatest possible accuracy in a 
standard .30-’06 rifle. The weight is about 
9 pounds as issued. 

I believe you will be interested in the 
literature covering this subject, which I am 
forwarding. 








Three Shooting Manuals 


“Rifle Shooting Instructions 
for Boys”’ 


So named because it was prepared by the 
N. R.A. especially for the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. This is not a technical book on ballistics. 
It is a clear, concise manual of rifie shooting in- 
struction written in everyday simple language so 
that youngsters as well as adults might benefit 
from its text. Intended primarily for the .22 
rifle, the principles outlined apply with equal 
force to the .30. Those who instruct others will 
find this manual doubly valuable. All the cor- 
rect positions are illustrated. The chapter on 
sighting and aiming alone is worth the price of 
the book. 41 pages, 41 illustrations. $0.25 a 
copy, $2.50 per dozen. 


Bair Revolver Manual 


Written by Lieut. R. M Bair, ballistic expert 
and revolver instructor for the Pennsylvania State 
Police, this pocket-size manual, like the booklet 
on rifle shooting, is written in language the begin- 
ner can understand. If you find it difficult to 
improve your revolver scores buy a copy of the 
Bair Revolver Manual. Then, if careful study 
of this book fails to help you make better scores, 
return the manual and we will refund your 
money. 1200 copies sold, none returned. Bound 
in grease-proof covers, easily slips into the pocket. 
Price $0.50 a copy, $5.00 per dozen 


MecNab’s Pistol Training Course 


Colonel A. J. McNab, the man who taught the 
A. E. F. how to shoot, is the author of this 
excellent pistol-training course. The McNab 
Manual covers the principles of both revolver 
and pistol shooting. It is especially recommended 
for those who shoot the Service pistol. Every 
handgun instructor should have a copy, too. 
Price $0.50 a copy, $5.00 per dozen. 

Send $1.25 for all three manuals. We pay 
the postage. Sold exclusively by the N. R. A. 
under a “money back if not satisfactory” 
guarantee. 


National Rifle Association 
Barr Building 
Washington, D. C. 





Receiver SIGHT 


NE 50 
~~ $4.50 


¥ Strongest and most 
practical hunting sight 
ever made. FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Easy to 
mount—no need to cut wood 
on most rifles. Positive wind- 
age and elevation adjustments 
—guaranteed to stay put. Made 
to fit most popular rifles. Ask your 
dealer or send for illustrated folder. 


THE REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3315 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 








X-Ring Centrifugal Bullet Trap 


Centrifugal action so completely absorbs bul- 


Safe 


and bullet caught in 


let energy that bullet receiver may be removed 
the bare hand. 


Quick height adjustments; light and easily 
assembled or disassembled for transportation: 


S self-contained lighting equipment; 
Convenient sand or packing). 


clean (no 


Constructed from Hi-carbon steel plates and 


Durable 


all conditions. 


tubing with malleable tron castings; all strongly 
riveted and bolted; will last indefinitely. 
Prieed $9.80 and up—sizes and models to meet 


a Fy descriptive circular with discounts to 


A. members and clubs. 
Economical * Aitestive diecounts to dealers. 


Manufactured by 


X-Ring Products, 503 North Street, Peoria, Il. 


istributors : 
The Henk, O. Felsen A Co. 
% Broadway. New York City. 


Worse Fae 
555 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 




















While They Last 


SAVAGE 
MODEL 
$19 


Equipped 
with $17.00 


Sling each 


$30.00 


for two 


$70.00 


for five 
(F.O.B. Utica, N.Y.) 


You can still purchase one or more 
of these excellent Savage Model 19 
rifles at the special prices quoted 
above. Noted for its fine barrel, the 
Model 1919 Savage is chambered for 
the .22 long rifle, regular or Hi-Speed 
cartridge. Equipped with aperture 
rear sight (adjustable for windage 
and elevation) and Marine Corps type 
front blade. 25” barrel, 5-shot maga- 
zine. Weight 7 pounds. A good 
used leather Government sling 
will be sent with each rifle with- 
out additional cost. Only a 
limited supply of these rifles avail- 
able. Better order today. 





Ammunition 
Bargains—Too! 


Per Thousand 


Peters Indoor Tackhole (old stock)... $4.25 
Peters Outdoor Tackhole (old stock) 4.25 
Remington Kleanbore Palma 

stock) ‘ : 
Remington Kleanbore Palma, 

Speed (new stock) 
Remington Palma Match (new stock) 
U. S.N. R. A .22 Long Rifle 
wv. &. aa Ay .22 Long Rifle 
Western Lubaloy, .22 Long Rifle 


Per Hundred 





Hornet Cartridges, Remington 

Hornet Cartridges, Winchester 

38 S. & W. Special Full Charge Rem- 
ington 

.38 S. & W Special Full Charge U. S. 

38 S. & W. Special Full Charge 
Western 

.38 S. & W. Special Mid-Range U. S. 


All the above ammunition is avail- 
able in limited quantities only. In 
ordering, indicate if we may substitute 
one brand for another if the brand 
ordered has all been sold. 


The N. R. A. Service Company, 


Inc. 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Arms Chest is an open market trad- 
ing post where manufacturers, distributors, 
purveyors of professional services, and our 
own readers may cry their wares to fellow 
sportsmen at a modest cost. Returns are 
uniformily excellent—scores of advertisers 
have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Ex- 
change are accepted from members only, 
for their individual and personal transac- 


tions exclusively, at 7¢ per word IN- 
CLUDING NAME AND ADDRESS, 


THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 


For N. R. A. Members only, for their 
individual and personal transactions. This 
section provides a quick,inexpensive means 
for disposing of guns and accessories no 
longer needed, or for the purchase of more 
suitable similar items. We urgently request 
that a full description be given of every 
article offered, and its condition, for trans- 
actions of this sort must be based entirely 
on good faith and mutual satisfaction. De- 
liberate misrepresentation will of course re- 
sult in immediate expulsion from N.R.A. 
membership. 

e—"""""" 
FOR SALE 


.22 COLT AUTO, fine $20; Krag Mod. carbine, 
brand new $18.50; Colt Bisley 38-40, good $17.50; 
2 Woodsman magazines, new $1.25 ea. Marlin 45-70 
Lever, $6.50. C. R. Jeffries, 137 Nevin St., Lancaster, 
Penna. 7-33 


SINGLE SHOT Hornet Rifle, made by Heim, Ger- 
many. Engraved, ribbed barrel, single set trigger, shot- 
gun safety, 234 Hensoldt scope 8'4 pounds $135. 
Cost $225. 6.5 Mannlicher 18-inch barrel $50; 
7m/m rifle, Mauser action 22-inch barrel, ramp sight 
2% Zeiss scope $100. .22 Springfield ramp sight 
barrel band, trimmed, oil finished stock, polished bolt 
$40; 18x50 Zeiss Spotting scone. leather case $40. 
7m/m Cartridges, full jacketed bullets (1000 rounds) 
$15. All the above new or new condition. Write for 
description. L. Roitz, Eimer Ave., Malverne, N, f 


HENRY RIFLE, Winchester Henry, Evans, Ken- 
tucky Flintlock, flintlock musket, Colts Super, Fron- 
tier 38-40. Charles Lawrence, R. 1, Centralia, Wash. 

7-33 


U. S. CARTRIDGE Company Catalogue $2.50; 
British Textbook of Small Arms $3; Greener’s Gun- 
nery in 1858 $3.50. Many others. Knoll, 469 East 
Ohio, Chicago, Il. 7-33 


STEVENS 25-20 Single Shot set triggers, accurate 
g00d condition, 12 lbs. $18; and articles advertised 
February and March. Albert Schnaufer, Route 2, 
Butler, Penna. 7-33 


O.M. .38 Excellent, $26: M-1922 excellent $22.50; 
Super .38, good $20. Howard Smith, 1428 Idaho, 
Des Moines. Iowa. 7-33 
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minimum charge $1.00. All dealers adver- 
tisements are grouped under The Trad- 
ing Post, the rate for which is 9¢ per 
word INCLUDING NAME AND AD- 
DRESS, minimum charge $1.50. Groups 
of words and figures are computed as one 
word. No box number or blind ‘ads ac- 
cepted. All advertisements must be accom- 
panied by cash or they will be disregarded. 
Final closing date is the 10th of the pre- 
ceding month. Please print all advertise- 
ments plainly—we cannot be responsible 
for errors due to illegible writing. 


SAVAGE 19 NRA; Scope blocks; Sling; Fine $15; 
Winchester 1890 caliber 22 WRF: Marble flexible 
rear; canvas case: fine $15. Lloyd Jones, 1137 W. 
Fifth. Marion, Ind. 7-33 


ENFIELD, perfect, new handmade modern stock, 
checkered grip and end, ramp front, gold bead sight, 
elevating rear with windage, trap butt plate, steel 
gtip cap. W. B. Mitten, Fairbury, Il. 7-33 


GRIFFIN & HOWE Martini .22, similar to rifle 
illustrated in Crossman’s Small Bore Rifle Shooting, 
page 305. Extremely accurate. cost $150, sell $85. 
H. M. VanSleen, Gastonia, N. Car. 7-33 


.30-30 WINCHESTER Model 54, 25 cartridges, 
perfect $19; Fine Parker 8-gauge, double, hammerless, 





brass shells, tools. case $40; Winchester 5A scope, | 
ea le gene gage | ition $2 sors | Gerard 6x35 scope $60. Winchester 351 $25. 


| chester 57 shorts, stainless barrel, new $20. Colt 45 
——— —_ | auto and 22? barrel $18. 
.22 LUNA Free Pistol engraved 10-inch barrel, set | 


narrow flat-top post, finest condition $22. W. H. 


7-33 


Janssen, Nokomis, Ill. 


trigger, also separate plain trigger, micrometer rear, 
bead and patridge sights, extra grips $75. Ross .280 
Sporter fancy stock, special receiver sight $20; Brown- 
ing Twelve auto 28-inch barrel matted rib, full choke 
$35. Colt .38 Super Auto: two extra magazines 
Patridge sights $27: Colt Official Police .38 Spec. 
6-inch, all perfect condition. No trades. R. G. 
Weidenheim. 4918 N. Damen, Chicago, TI. 7-33 


ILLINOIS 21-jewel. railroad watch, like new $17.50. 
M. S. Triplett. Muncie, Ind. 7-33 


WINCHESTER 4X scope new Woodsman. new 22 
Remington 12C. Spearing, 1422 W. Delaware, Toledo, 
Ohio. 7-33 


COLT S.A. 44 Spl. 5% H&R U.S.R.A. | 
7-inch $18: both perfect used condition. Eric Hill, 
18 S. Munn Ave.. E. Orange, N. J. 7-33 


SAVAGE HORNET Lyman 42, scope blocks. swiv- 
els. oil finish and checkered, perfect condition $27.50; 
Colt Ace, factory condition $25: S&W .44 Special 
6™%-inch barrel. new inside, slightly 
Patridge type sights, non-adjustable 
holster. R. A. Bell, Harborcreek, Penna. 7-33 


FINEST C&B’s: .44 Remington original bluing, | 
mould $20; .36 Whitney $15; .36 Metropolitan, silver, 
engraved, ivory $40; .31 Colt $15; Remington .44 fair 
$7: eight pieces flintlock percussion, pin-fire, Der- 
ringer, cartridge tvpes $45. Over and under rifle, 7 
inlavs $25. Single $8. .25-20 Winchester 53 $15. 
R. E. Rhines. 119 Walnut, Oil City, Penna. 7-33 


$7? 








COLT ACE Factory condition, inside and out $27. | 
Ed. Ahern, 745 Rhode Island, c/o Bob Gordon, Gary. 
Ind. 


7-33 


SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet as advertised, perfect | 
condition scope blocks $48. Norman Read, er, | 
Me. ° -33 | 


worn outside, | 
$17.50 with 


12 REMINGTON double hammeriess, 30-inch 
damascus, fine $15; 25-36 Fancy Marline takedown, 
tang sight, 24-inch half-octagon, half-magazine $18; 
Perfect Niedner Krag Hornet, Pacific ts, 
blocks, raised comb $35. Perfect 1903 Winchester 
22 Auto, tang sight and case $14; WANT—Old Model 
Winchester, action only. Fred Jay, 457 Fillmore, 
Gary. Ind. 7-33 


WINCHESTER S. S. 32-40, No. 3 barrel, Wavy 
stock, barrel pitted $6; Lyman 48 for Springfield as 
new $6. WANT—Spotting scope. Dr. Algie, Ellen- 
dale, Minn. 7-33 


STOCK. N.R.A. Model, for Winchester 54, $12; 
Fancv stock for Sporter Springfield $12; several stocks 
for Winchester 52 $8 each and one at $5; 25 Rem- 
ington barrel, $12; DeLuxe ramp for same $5; maga- 
zine, trigger and guard for same $8; 300 primed shells, 
25 Remington $7; B&M bullet seater, 25 Remington 
$2; Lyman 5A telescope $37. Everything new, or 
weed so. Henry E. Davis, Box 177, Florence, 

‘ar. 7-33 


MERWIN & Hulbert 25-20 revolver, 9-inch barrel, 
perfect $17.50. F. N. Kessey, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


REMINGTONS—Model 24 Auto L.R., new $17.95; 
Model 33, new $5.50; Model 11, 12 ga. 30-inch, full, 
new $36.75. I.J. Supershot, holster, belt, good con- 
dition $8.75. 13-piece set Dietzen drafting instru- 
ments $10: Pr. Fox spiral puttees, never unrolled 
$2.25. Uke $4. Balkite Battery Charger, 110-volt, 
ye All shipped prepaid. V. G. Baker, Mauldin, 

rk. 7-33 


REMINGTON 32, 14-A, new $25. S&W K-22, 
new $25. Sedgley 30-06 new $55. Noske scope $30. 
Mauser 30-06 Mannlicher type new $45. Mauser 
Win- 


Winchester 30-30 carbine, 
H. Vanwinkle, Stone Ridge, N. Y. 
7-33 


FINELY Decorated German Wheellock rifle; Wells- 
Fargo Colt, 6-inch barrel, send stamp for list. Calvin 
Hetrick, Loch Raven, Md. 7-33 


A FEW FLINT and percussion rifles, very good 
specimens; also a beautiful Arabian flintlock perfect, 
the handsomest I ever saw. J. G. Dillin, Media, 
Penna. 7-33 


22 COLT Official Police, new condition $18; Krag 
rifles $7.50 each: Krag cartridges $3 the 100. D. O. 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 7-33 


Lyman $1, $22. 











HE SOLD EVERYTHING! 
“Riflemen ads sure find the buyers. 
My ad in the May issue sold every- 
thing I offered—and a few extra 
items besides, which I didn’t list 


in the ad.” H. S.—lowa. 


Dozens of such letters come to 
us every month, telling of the 
phenomenal results of classified ads 
in the “Arms Chest.” If you have 
anything to sell, or trade, send in 
your ad for the August issue. Clos- 
ing date is July 10th. See full in- 
structions above. 
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Designed for both rifle and pistol 
shooting after consulting scores of 
marksmen. 


Free literature 
on request. 


BAUSCH é LOMB 


EXTRA POINTS » » » 


“Best Spotting Scope to Date” 


(Captain Crossman) 


Navy Rifle Team uses 20 Bausch & Lomb Spot- 
ting Scopes and “all our men are much pleased,” 
writes F, M. Crisswell. 
Everywhere users report 
better scores. 

B. & L. Spotting 
Scopes, though ad- 
mittedly superior, are 
not expensive. 
members are dividing 
the cost among- them- 
selves, thus improving 
their scores greatly at 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BINOCULARS 


Team 






Try 


a pair at your 


ns ee dealer's. Wonderful! 
small individual outlay. aoe ae. SE 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
753 ST. PAUL ST., Rochester. NY. 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The Only Journal of its Kind inthe World 


A monthly survey of the progress of Science, 
Industry and Engineering. Authentic scientific 
news, written so you can understand it, in the 
semi-popular style, originated by Scientific Amer- 
iean in 1845, that has made scientific news as 
fascinating and popular as fiction. 

Special attention is constantly given to: 
PURE SCIENCE: Understanding the cosmos, 
from the smallest atom to 
the largest star. 


Significant Civil, Electrical 
and Mechanical projects and 
their economic importance. 


ENGINEERING: 


Development of new or im- 
proved products and proc- 
esses. 


INDUSTRY: 


Progressive development in 
the conquest of the air. 
Aerodynamics, speed, safety, 
and transportation. 


AVIATION: 


Outstanding discoveries or 
acquisitions valued from his- 
torical and ethnographical 
standpoints. 


ARCHEOLOGY: 


Monthly articles by world’s 
foremost astronomer, Prof. 
Henry Norris Russell; also 
a department for Amateur 
Telescope Makers. 


ASTRONOMY: 








A general magazine for those who desire to be 
“informed’’ on the developments in the active 
and interesting modern world. Its articles are 
concise and clear, and are selected with dis- 
criminating consideration for the tastes of manu- 
facturers. executives, engineers, lawyers. doctors, 
and others who wish to keep abreast of the times. 


Single Copies 35ce. Yearly Subscription $4.00 


SciENTiIFICA MERICAN 


24 West 40th Street New York City 





Books for Riflemen 





Modern Gunsmithing, Baker... ~~ $4.50 
-22 Caliber Rifle Shooting, Landis_....~-~ 3.75 
Book of the Springfield, Crossman___..~ 4.00 
Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting- ~~ ..-~ 4.50 
American Pistol Shooting, Frazer___- ~~ 5.00 
Modern Shotguns & Loads, Askins_~ 4.00 
Pistels and Revolvers, Hatcher._.......- 8.75 


Wilderness Hunting & Wilderaft, Whelen.. 3.75 
Send for descriptive catalog 


Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 18, Marines-Onslow Co., North Carolina 
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Another National Record! 


470 x 500 in the “‘National 
Intermediate’’ for .22 Revolver! 
That’s the remarkable new mark set by 
Giles W. Bassett of the East Long- 
meadow R. & G. Club in the U.S. R. A. 
Championships, with his H. & R. Single 
Action Sportsman! 
Find out about this new “.22” revolver 
that has already set two new National 
Records. Send today for full informa- 
tion. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 


Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 


I Save You Money 


My No. 10 Catalog showing cuts of more than 400 
accessories of interest to riflemen has been com- 
pleted and is ready for mailing. 

Send i5¢ in Stamps today for your copy. 


P. J. OHARE 
America’s Largest Manufacturer and Importer of 
ifle Accessories 
552 Irvington Avenu 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Cal. .30, 8% pounds, 43 inches long, 24-inch barrel, as- 
sembled and refinished, without bayonet at reduced price, 
$16.50. Ball cartridges $3.50 per 100. Illustrated catalog. 
1933, 364 pages, Army-Navy equipment, mailed for 50 
cents. NEW circular for 3c stamp. Established 1865 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 50! B’way, N. Y. City 


.22 BELL TARGET 


PRICE $2.00 


Write now for circular. Portable, weighs 7% Ibs., 
8” target face. Complete with legs, height 25”. 
Sturdy all metal construction for .22 high speeds. 


LOYAL M. STEINEL & CO., DEPT. 3AR 
911 North Second St. St. Joseph, Mo. 

























| 200 38-40 cartridges $3. 


George Fielding, Glens Falls. N. Y. 


OFFICERS MODEL .22 embedded, new condition 
$24. S&W 32-20 new, Colt sight, target action $21; 
Colt .38 Special $14; .32 Automatic $8; WANT— 
38 Officers Model. C. Glidden, 409 School St. 
Watertown, Mass. 7-33 


NA EE ee | TEA 
NATIONAL MATCH Sporter, Whelen-Howe peep, 
Hensoldt 2%4X telescope $65; without telescope $35, 
Super .38ACP like new, $25. .22 Woodsman like 
new $20; Bond reloading tool for .25 and .30 cal $10, 
B&M bullet seater, 30-06 $2. 750 86-gr. .25 cal. 
FMJ bullets $4. 800 .30 cal. bullets, 150, 220-gr. 
$5. 400 cleaned National Match shells $4. Chas, 
N. Cox, 421 Flamingo Dr., West Palm Beach, Fla. 
7-33 


NEW GUNS: Stevens 414 $15; Savage N.R.A. 
model $16; Ithaca 12-28 $22; Luger 9m/m 6-inch, 
‘ . Used new condition, Colt Army 
Special 38, 6-inch $19. Winchester 1912, 12 ga. $20. 
American Rifleman 6%%-years, everything perfect 
shipped privilege examination on receipt of $2. Chas. 
Smith, Hancock, N. Y. 7-33 


BIG BARGAINS: Rifles, pistols, cartridges, stamps, 
saxophone. Postal brings prices. H. Arthur Gossard, 
Wooster, Ohio. 7-33 


, LATEST H&R USRA 7%, perfect, original pack- 
ing and target $15; NS .45, 714, pearl and wood grips 
good, inside perfect $15; 7m/m Spanish Mauser, close 
chamber, standard bore, empties, loads $15; Speed- 
lock 52, 48 $25: factory heavy speed 52, 17A, 187; 
fine outfit $40. WANT—SA, Fecker Varmint, 54 
.250 spotting scope. Stamp please. W. Stump, 
Denison, Iowa. 7-33 


SAVAGE HORNET. fired ten times $20. Ex- 
—. Joe Harris, 3303 St. Joseph Ave., St. Joseph, 
10. 7-33 


EIGHT Bandoliers, 28 M-1, 170 rounds War Time 
$12.50 for lot, F.O.B. Barnhouse, 5315 S. Fife, 
S. Tacoma, Wash. 7-33 


SAVAGE 32-20, like new; also 18 shells $15. Geo. 
B. Cook, 352 Meyran Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 7-33 


LYMAN 48: Belding & Mull target mount; Molds 
: 400 .43 H.P. 311.8 H.P. cheap; guaranteed 
W. H. Page, Hollywood, N. Y. 7-33 


32-20 Smith & Wesson 4-inch $15; 38 W.C.F. Colt 
N.S. 6-inch $15: Bench grinder $15; 2000 decapped 
S&W Snecial cases $8. Bud Wickersham, 170 Valley, 
San Francisco, Calif. 7-33 

















COLT NEW SERVICE 45 Cal. new $19.50. Luger, 
A. B. Carlton, 709 Dobson, Evan- 


| ston, Ill. 7-33 





KRAGS: Russian with 90 empties; 45-70 Spring- 
field, cartridges. reloading tool; 1862 Springfield six 
ball mould, equipment; 1842 Harpers Ferry; Revolver, 
percussion, combination triple Sporter, make offer; 
Cutlass and scabbard; Flagship ‘“‘Olympia’’ canteen; 
Britannica, ninth edition with American Supplement; 
Stamp for details. Irven S. Bowman, R.R.5, Box 68, 
Yale. Mich. 7-33 





IDEAL No. 4 Reloading tool 44 S&W Russian $3; 
Cavalry scabbard for Krag: or Springfield Sporter 
$3.50; Colt single action 45 revolver, belt and holster, 
trade for 438 or 5A scope and mounts 30 cal. gas 
checks $1.50 per 1000 postpaid. send 10¢ for sample. 
Ralph G. Allinson, 316 Third, Oxnard, Calif. 7-33 





MODEL 94 Winchester, 32 Special 26-inch Oc- 
tagon, fine $22.50; Winchester A-5 telescope with 
mounts, like new $22.50; New Lyman 48-Y $8. Roy 
Covington. 436 S. E. St., Jacksonville, Ill. 7-33 





BROWNING O&U $75; 45 Colts 1917 $14; 38 
Super $20; Iver Johnson, single trigger Super —_ 
$30; Stevens 414, 22 short $10; Mauser pistol, stoc 
holster $25; S&W S. A. 44 Russian. 8%-inch barrel, 
ivory grips $25. 38-40 Bisley 7'%-inch like new 
$17.50; 22 L.R. Remington $14; All A-1. Remington 
double 12 ga. Hammerless, ejectors, pitted $12; 38 


| S&W M.P. target, needs new barrel $6; Winchester 


Stevens 44 action, 22 cal. $3 each. 
Ideal Mould 37583-155 $2. 
Winchester stock new, 87 model $3.50. Noske Hunt- 
ing scope and mounts, internal windage,. like new $35. 
Winchester Model 73, 22 Short, best offer. 45-75 
cartridges $.25 box. Loyd Swarthout, 1521 Wash., 
Boise, Idaho. 7-33 


S.S. action, good. 





SALE ONLY—Remington Sportsman 20 gauge, 
perfect, $35; Remington over-under perfect $60; 
Remington 35 auto, hand-stocked. pistol grip. per- 
fect $50; Sedgley stocked Springfield.Hensoldt Zielyt, 
Noske mount, perfect $100; Colt Official Police 22 
cal. 6-inch, pearl grips, holster, fine $25; Colt Army 
45 auto, perfect $15; Colt S.A. 32-20, 7%-inch, 


| perfect $20: Buffalo Newton 30, perfect $30; Mauser 


8m/m, handstocked, Lyman rear, Pacific ramp, per- 
fect $30: Winchester 30-40, Pacific rear, perfect $30; 
Western 410 double, perfect $10; Handygun 28 gauge, 
perfect $7.50; USRA 10-inch, perfect $15. — 
7 





NEW CONDITION—Winchester 94, 30-30 rifle 
$20: Savage 23-C, 32-20 $15: Lefever single 12-32 
full $10: Colt S.A. .38-40 $20; Anvil. used good 130 
Ibs $7; Money orders only. I. C. Hull, 79 Columbia, 
Gaspee Plateau, R. I. 7-33 
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sling, 200 shells, 400 Rem. bullets; dies for Pacific, 
87gr. gas-check mold $50. Winchester S.S. Hornet, 
.T.. scope blocks A-1 $19.50; Winchester S.S. 
45-90, S.T., new $3 barrel $12; B&L Tripod $5; 
Five S.S. Rifles, lot $14; Marble Game-Getter, 15- 
inch barrel, holster, A-1 $12.50; M.O. only; F.O.B.; 
Stamp for reply. S. R. Siebert, 2960 Kettner, San 
Diego. Calif. 7-33 

1914 SAVAGE Pump 22 L.R. $11; Late Mod. .22 
Stevens pistol $7; Both new condition; money orders. 
. W. Keefer, R. 3, Youngstown, Ohio. 7-33 


COLT DERRINGERS, revolvers, revolving rifle. 


wm 














— 





obsolete. List 10 cents. Warren Baker, Markelsville, 
Perry Co., Pa. 7-33 













PERFECT COLT D.A. 41; Rod Ejector, nickeled 
$13.50; Another .38 $10; .45 Frontier 742 $17.50; 
1894 Winchester 30-30 carbine; Remington .32 model, 
14 slide action as new, each $20. Walter Schmid, 
401 Revena Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 7- 


SPRINGFIELD N.R.A. Sporter 1273378, Re- 
modeled stock, crank condition throughout, bore per- 
fect, $34. Roger W. Clapp, Sharon, Conn. 7-33 


FOX TRAP Grade J, fine condition, Monte Carlo 
stock $55, barrel 32-inch, Springfield ’06 Sporter, 
A-1 shape $15; Smith & Wesson 38 Hammerless 
Nickel, fair outside, excellent inside $8. T. Banziger, 
RFD 1, Newburgh, N. Y. 7-33 


35 REMINGTON peepsight; perfect inside and 
out, shot only 7 times, checkered forearm and grip. 
Will sell or want .270 54 N.R.A. Winchester. F. 
Bryan, E. Greene St., Waynesburg, Pa. 7-33 


CAMERAS, Kodak 2%x3% F.6.3 Lens optimo 
shutter, cost $58, for $18; I.C.A. 154x2% F.4.5 lens, 
Compur shutter, like new, cost $54 for $25. Watches, 
Elgin pocket 17 jewel, 6 adjustments, cost $60 for 
$15; Like new Illinois wrist 17 jewels, cost $47.50 
for $8; Winton Wrist 15 jewel 2-adjustments, cost 
$50 for $10; Busch binocular 3x15 cost $46.50 for 
$20. 7x24 S&A. pocket 10 ounces, cost $39.60 for 
_- new. G. D. MacMillan, 4510 Beacon, —— 

; -33 


45 COLT AUTO, worn; .32 Savage Auto, fine; .22 
H&R Sportsman, new; $12 each F.O.B. WANT-—* 
.22 or .38 O.P. and reloading tools. Stamp please. 
I. C. LaFever, Beaver Dams, N. Y. 7-33 


HOFFMAN 250-3000 rifle cost $200, never been 
fired $100; Fox 20 ga. double shot gun, single trigger 
cost $155, $75; Colt Frontier model 32-20 $25; Colt 
22 Cal. double action $15. J. C. Bunten, M.D., 508 
Hynds Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 7-33 


SALE ONLY—Springfield Sporter, Fecker blocks, 
rubber recoil butt plate, sling, bolt handle altered by 
Western for scope use, recently fired 10 shot possible 
600 yards 8V’s. Fine used condition $27.50. E. E. 
Sellers, 611 E. 22nd, Anniston, Ala. 7-33 


COLTS POLICE Positive Target 22, perfect $17.50; 
22 Winchester Center Fire Ideal Tool $3.50. No 
trades. G. H. Grant, Alamogordo, N. Mex. 7-33 


WINCHESTER 52, DeLuxe, 5A scope, sling, and 


















one 









































SEDGLEY 22 Hornet left-hand bolt action, new 
condition, cost $149.50, take $110. Knight, Box 294, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 7-33 





SMITH SPECIALTY Grade 30-inch ejectors, single 
trigger $75; Remington-Hepburn 30-inch octagon 
25-25 Special high comb stock $25. H. M. Wilson, 
117 Short, Maysville, Ky. 7-33 


3-BARREL Hollenbeck, 12 ga. 30-30, 7% Ibs., 
28-inch barrels, engraving and stock beautiful, shows 
slightest use $100; Krag, high comb pistol grip stock, 
fs ramp front, peep rear, 22-inch barrel, 734-lbs., = 
















used $25. J. Hyatt, Napanoch, N. Y. 





WINCHESTER 52, almost new $30 with carrying 
case. W. T. Knight, 110 S. Scoville, Oak ss 


1873 WINCHESTER .22 short, good condition, 
fancy checkering $15; fine Springfield 45-70 $5; 12 
Gauge genuine Zulu $4. H. A. Newby, 514 Free- 
man, Kansas City, Kans. 7-33 


TO SETTLE AN ESTATE: One 30-06 Springfield 
turned down restocked by G&H $80; One Hoffman 
-375 beautifully engraved $125, cost $375; One Suhl- 
Heym over and under 12 gauge beautifully engraved, 
with sole leather case $150, cost $325; one Suhl- 
Heym over and under 20 gauge beautifully engraved, 
with sele leather case $150, cost $300; One .438 
Lyman scope with new rear click mount, $17; all in 
gun crank condition with finest sights. Write for 
details. Money orders only or guns sent C.O.D. sub- 
Ject to examination for $5. money order which will 
apply on goods if bought. F. O. Dufour, Wynne- 
wood, Penna. 7-33 


















SEDGLEY SPRINGFIELD Carbine, exactly like 
new, 22-inch, Buckhorn, Gold, 7 pounds; a beautiful 
is sacrifice $40 cash. J. H. Denison, — 

e. ° 


JULY, 1933 


MODEL 30-S 25 Remington A-1; Scope blocks and 





Target revolvers, pistols and triple-locks. Fine rifles 
and shotguns; also other pistols in fine modern and 
















CROFT’S 
RIFLEMEN’S SHOOTING COAT 


Is made from the finest of Forest Brown Duck, correctly padded 
at the shoulder, (either right or left) at the elbows, and for 
the rifle sling, with a heavy grade of felt covered by the strongest 
grade of leather that money can buy. We do not use sheep-skin, 
due to its poor wearing qualities. Two pockets on the side for 
shooting glove, etc., a breast pocket for micrometer and split 
back, with adjustable strap for closing allows he necessary free- 
dom when shooting in all positions. Croft coats are not 
made from hot waterproof material. Only twe buttons, that 
will not make it uncomfortable when shooting prone. With or 
without collar, as desired. G. R. Croft designed the first 
rifleman’s shooting coat from his own experience and that of 
his fellow shooters, while serving with the navy rifle team and 
at the famous National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. We have 
always kept to the front in making Croft .,ats by incorporating 
the suggestions received from riflemen thruout the world. 
Other manufacturers have attempted to imitate Croft coats. 
Do not be deceived by those who tell you that rubber pads 
or sheep-skin can take the place of leather. We know, we 
have tried them all and picked the best. Our experience 
covers five years in making rifiemen’s shooting coats, and we 
feel we should know what will give the riflemen the best service. 


Our policy has been end always will be to give our best. Croft coats may be had from the N. R. A. 
American riflemen quality products at a fair price. Service Company, P. J. O'Hare, or your local dealer 

can get one for you. If for any reason you cannot 
There must be a reason when such men as Colonel get a Croft coat advise us and we will see that you 
Whelen, Captain Crossman, C. S. Landis and the Na- get one at once. Croft coats sell at the fair price 
tional Rifle Association recommend Croft coats as the of $5.50. 










































































































CROFT’S act LEATHER GUN CASE 


’S 
CROFT This all leather Rifle Carrying Case is made from the finest of selected cowhide. The 
PADDED leather is strong, soft and beautifully tanned. The case has an inside pocket for rifle 
telescope, also one for rifle cleaning rod. A zipper opens the case nearly the entire 
SHOOTING length and does away with the necessity of trying to get the gun in from the end 


















GLOVE and having it catch on the lining, and in most cases break out the muezle end of the 
case such as happens on other cases. An all leather carrying strap is attached. No 
Is made from a strong rivets or metal to mar or scratch the gun. This case is the only one that will take 






grade of leather cor- the new 19-33 Savage rifle. A beautiful gun case and one that will not only prevent 








pa ny A ae that fine gun from being marred, but also a case that makes if easy to carry your gun 
rifle sling from cut- with you in a car or over your shoulder. This leather case will not rust your gun. 


ting into the fore Price, $5.50. 
part of the hand, the 
back part of hand and 
wrist. One of these 


gloves will not only 
aie: GR. C. MANUFACTURING CO 
comfortable for you e ad bd e 
when shooting, but 


considerably. Price, OLEAN, N. Y. 



































USE HOPPE’S No. 9 
SCHMITT AFTER SHOOTING 
Reloading Tools Removes leading and metal 


The original and only reloading tools fouling and prevents rust. 
with automatic primer feed, that will A clean, bright, rustproof 
either full length or neck resize, expand 
open mouth, re and de cap with one 


gun bore insures higher 


forward and back movement of lever scores at all distances. 
only. In 2-0z. bottles at all 


Enclose stamp for circular. dealers, or send 10 cents for 


Cc. V. SCHMITT trial bottle. 
915 Washington Ave. So. FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 2321 N. sth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H EN 8 O L DT sIMPROVED BULLETS 


are now available for all high-power rifles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 


V 7E carry almost every popular make of binocular and | uniform fine accuracy and dependability will increase 

'V telescope. Trade in your old glass for a new one. | the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 

A few fine used glasses. Send for lists to 
VERNON OPTICAL CO. 

BOX No. 14 MT. VERNON, W. Y. | P- 0. Box 856 


STOP GRINDING THE CHAMBER 


Cleaning Rod Guide 
SSaeee Gee Fe Our new aluminum steel- 
Also new 2-piece shot- lined cleaning rod guide 


hole gauges, .22 cal. only centers your rod with the 
with pocket clip, $.35 bore pore. Made for 


each. Plain, $.25 each. all bolt 
RIFLEMEN'S SERVICE CO. rg he 
) stnut St. le, N. J. er and 








Western Tool and Copper Works 
OAKLAND, CAL. 















-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, \f 
Clothes, Shoes, ts, Blank- 

ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
—— etc. Send 10c for copy 

to 












redeemed on first order. 
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Get ’chucks at long range—400-yd. woodchuck accuracy with telescope sight 











NEW Griffin & Howe 


-25 Roberts Woodchuck Rifle 


Ry- G. & H. rebuilt Springfields shooting the 
.25 Roberts cartridge have been giving their 
owners the very highest enjoyment. Likewise 
several rifles for the same cartridge we have built 
with Mauser action. We find the remarkable 
Roberts .25 cartridge in our carefully built rifles 
is much the best ever developed for long-range 
woodchuck shooting. It is a real high-power— 
the 7 mm. necked down to .25 caliber, with its 
own special powder load and bullet. Easily 
reloaded and inexpensive. Choice of 86, 100 or 
117 grain bullet. All with exceedingly flat 
trajectory, great accuracy and abundant striking 
energy. Write us for Springfield or Mauser 
ifle prices and cost of ammunition. 


GRIFFIN a HOWE, INC., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th Street, New York City 


RELOAD FOR ECONOMY AND BETTER ACCURACY WITH THIS NEW IMPROVED B. & M. 
STRAIGHT LINE RELOADING TOOL. 
This Tool meets the demands of shooters for better reloading equipment. 
formly and accurately performs all reloading operations except powder charging. Hand- 
loaded cartridges are more accurate than ordinary ammunition and cost but 
a fraction as much. 


Write for interesting descriptive circular on B. & M. products. 


BELDING & MULL, Inc. 
GEO. McG. FRYBERGER, Successor 


Manufacturers of Telescope Sights, Reloading Equipment, Bullet Moulds, Visible Powder Loader, etc. 











N EW— Detachable Cheek Piece 


Fits any rifle. Gives all the 
comfort of an expensive re- 
stocking job. Supports cheek. 
Raises eye to line of sight. 
Aluminum. Covered with 
walnut colored insulation. 
Easily attached. Specially 
adapted for Winchester 
52 and Springfield. Price 
$2.50, postpaid. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


WESTCHESTER 
FRONT SIGHT 


Interchangeable, quickly 
detached. Using Lyman 
17A or Redfield. What 
the shooter with a fine 
match rifle has been look- 
ing for. Give dimen- 
sions of barrel. Mounted 
on a telescope base. Price 
$7.50, including base. 














WESTCHESTER 
TRADING POST 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

















All makes, new and used, $13 up- 
wards. 3 to and including 8 power. 
Vest pocket. Seven power, 5 ounce, 
goivgreal focus monocular with case, 


We carry everything in Glasses and 
Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Sele Box AR BeAedscAL 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for “‘Uncle Sam’’ 


$1260 to $3400 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common 
Education usually sufficient. Short 
hours. Many future n i 





Rochester, N. Y. 








Cut shows the 
G. & H. Mauser 


For big game, we suggest the excellent 
Model 54 Winchester Rifle with Griffin & Howe 
refinements and additions. Here's our offer: 


We furnish the Winchester Model 54 with 
Lyman 48W sight. Caliber .22 Hornet, .250-3000 
Sav., 7 mm., .270 Win., or .3006 Gov., as you 
choose. To it we add the following: G. & H. 
special inlet standard cheek-rest of matched | 
walnut; G. & H. standard steel pistol grip | 
cap, buffalo horn fore-end tip, removable front | 
sight cover, quick detachable swivels and 
Whelen shooting gun-sling. For this rifle our 
price is $70.00. In caliber .35 Whelen price is 
$85.00. Hunting telescope sights as desired. 


It speedily, uni- 


OBTAIN SUPERIOR 
CARTRIDGES FOR YOUR 
RIFLE AND REVOLVER BY 
RELOADING WITH B.&M. 
RELOADING TOOLS. 

Our stock includes primed car- 
tridge cases and primers in all cali- 
bers, powder and all other supplies 
for the hand-loader. 


No obligation. 
830 Osceola Road 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


SPORTSMAN’S Dream Camp, on _ largest and 
wildest Adirondack lake, nine rooms FURNISHED. 
Huge stone fireplace, three new log-cabins, outboard 
boat, cabin cruiser, row-boat. Ideal hunting, fishing. 
Illness compels sacrifice half value. Cannon’s Camp, 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 7-33 


PACIFIC TOOL, new, complete $15; 438 scope, | 
new, $15; 25 powder measure, new $5; Supreme reel, | 
perfect $15. George Ross, 220 N. Meadow, Water- 
town, N. Y. 7-33 | 


SAVAGE 23-D .22 Hornet $20. Factory sights, | 
new condition. No trades. John C. Clark, 612 
Camino Real, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 7-33 





SUPER 38 and holster, new, $24. George Ohlaher, 
205 Pilgrim Rd., West Palm Beach, Fla. 7-33 


REMINGTON 24 Auto, .22 L.R. Lyman gold, peep, 





good condition, $17. David Russell, Haynesville, 
Ala. 7-33 
BISLEY 7%-inch .32-20 good condition $25; 


H&R USRA 7-inch 25 grip, latest model with straight 
trigger, crank condition $22.50; Super .38 2 extra 
clips, holster, complete reloading tools, excellent 
condition $30 for outfit; S&W K-22 excellent condi- 
tion $23; Winchester 54 .30-06 recoil pad, excellent 
$30: Springfield NTA Sporter .30-06, very good $30. 
A. G. Bossard, 284 Bridge, Corning, N. Y. 7-33 


9M/M 1917 Luger, 6-inch, stock, extra clips, hol- 
ster, good condition $30. C. W. Estabrook, Wolfe- 
boro, N. H. 7-33 


REMINGTON AUTOMATIC pistol .380 cal. extra 
magazine, new condition $11; WANT—Colt New 
ae Target. Andrew Bijornstad, 518 Fox, er 
Mich. 





SAVAGE 303, Model 1899 $17; Remington 32 
pump, fine $30. Gerard D. Crowell, Rushford, N. Y. 
7-33 


FECKER 10X, 1%, new condition, with mounts 
$42. cash. Remingtou 30S, 30-06, fired 75 times 
Voightlander 3X scope and Western mounts, cost 
$125, sell $55. George Allen, 8 Harris St., Thompson- 
ville, Conn. 7-33 





ARMS AND MAN; American Rifleman; complete 
years: 1922, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 $5.00 each. 220 
Outdoor Life; Field and Stream, etc. $20. 

Tubbs snowshoes, Peary model, 11 by 60 inches, new 
$7. Sidney Morris, Jackson, Wyo. 7-33 





W. S. FRASER reloading tool, drum holds 48 shells, 
reload over 200 an hour; perfect condition cost $120, 
sell $75. One Howe Whelan sight for Springfield, cost 
$20, sell $10. Paul D. Johnston, Aptos, Calif. 7-33 





SAVAGE 19 N.R.A. with Lyman 103 and 17A 
sights. Practically new $20. Leon Seigner, Cyl- 
peper, Va. 7-33 


ITHACA DOUBLE twelve; left cylinder; right 
modified; excellent condition $15; REMINGTON 
auto twelve, modified 28 with rib good; improved 
cylinder 26 with brazed rib, new $30. Harlem, Clar- 
ence, Mo. 7-33 


200 PIECE Collection of antique and modern 
rifles, revolvers, pistols, Kentuckys, etc. at depression 
i Stamp for list. G. C. Westfall, a 
-33 











NATIONAL MATCH Springfield, Lyman 48, Jos- 
tam pad, sling, straight stock; barrel perfect; outside 
excellent $35. German Army Mauser and few An- 
tique firearms. Descriptive list for stamp. A. 
Lester, 547 N. Oxford, Los Angeles, Calif. 7-33 


a 





SELL OR TRADE 





PARKER 10 Ga.; 45 N.S.; 256 Newton Mauser 
action; B&M scope; Devine Fly Rod; Binoculars; 
Royal Typewriter; Kodak. Wilkinson, 82 Monticello, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 7-33 


52 WINCHESTER, no speed lock; Krag and Am- 
munition. WANT—Woodsman, 30-06, 12 Winchester 
rib, Sportsman. H. J. McKinnon, Clarinda, = 








$80 SET MATCHED clubs, used last season, fine 
bag $50. Trade for fine rifle or revolver. Prefer 
Hornet good for 2-inch group 100 yds. Hagerman, 
Spiceland, Ind. 7-33 


GOODELL PRATT bench lathe complete with 
tools $35. WANT—Late 52 or what? A. C. Huber, 
Sheffield, Ill. 7-33 


CAMP PERRY, Springfield M-1, 18x50 Zeiss, per- 
fect. WANT—52 Heavy, Fecker 8, latest. Paul 








Daubenspeck, Milroy, Ind. 7-33 


SPRINGFIELD 22, good shape $30 or Johnson 
single or light twin motor, same condition. R. H. 
Torbert, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 7-3 


COLT SINGLE Action, 38 Spec. 5'%-fired 188 
Kleanbores cartridge belt, holsters, belt, shoulder all 
Heisers, Marble Rod, cleaner 100 Kleanbores, all fine 
condition, for 52, late model, Springfield 1922 or 
Sporter, same condition. Glenn Barton, Grover, S. 
Dak. 7-33 


ow 





OLD MAYNARD rifles, extra barrels with levers, 
Sharps ‘Old Reliable’ 45-70, Poultney and Trimble 
rifle, captured Mauser rifle, 8m/m, cap rifle, descrip- 
tion on request. WANT—Remington pocket auto- 
matic .380 factory new. F. J. Lewis, Princeton, Ind. 

7-33 





STAR .47 recessed cylinder converted to .45 Colt 
for .22 target rifle or 25-20 Single; 14-ft. 150-lb., flat- 
bottom, dry, tight, for chuck scope. George Marshall, 
Vergennes, Vt. 7-33 


TWO COLT Super 38’s. 
100. Perfect inside, crank condition outside. WANT 
—Springfield Sporter for one $22.50 for other. Neal 
Allen, Afton, N. Y. 7-33 





One shot 20 times, other 





A.K.C. Trained field-winning Beagles, fine puppies, 
sell-trade for sporting goods, guns, outboard motors, 
etc. Fieldworthy Kennels, 2315 Meridian St., An- 
derson, Ind. 7-33 


B&M ‘‘Marksman” scope, T.H. Mounts, perfect 
$35: Springfield Sporter, fine $30; S&W K-22 perfect 
$25: Remington Automatic 20, new $40; Smith “Spe- 
cialty’’ Long Range 12, single trigger, auto ejectors, 
: Savage 32 Automatic pistol, good $10; 
WANT—Savage 99-K R.S., Prismatic Spotting scope. 
O. Royce, Seaside, Ore. 7-33 


44 SPECIAL N‘S. Target: 38 O.M.; 32-20 S.A. 
Armv: 44 Special S & W Triple Lock; 230 Reming- 
ton Express. WANT—Model 12 Winchesters. Geo. 
E. Isaman, Hastings, Nebr. 7-33 


REMODELED Krags and Russians, .256 N. Bar- 
rel, 38-40 S.A. with tools, 12 ga. single, all like new. 
WANT—12 ga. pump, 1917 Colt, 44 Special, 38-44, 
K-22, 250-3000, 30-06 action. Elmer Chipman, 
American Fork, Utah. 7-33 

SAVAGE N.R.A. 1933, Lyman scope. WANT— 
30-S Remington. Savage Hornet, receiver sight, 
sling, WANT—Mirakel Daylux. N. E. Richards, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 7-33 

WANT—High Grade twelve Hammerless Parker. 














revolvers, rifles. Keep ad for future wants. Dough- 
erty, 651 W. Prairie, Decatur, III. 7-33 


BULK Smokeless powder for shotguns and reduced 
or mid-range rifle loads; Will sell for half price or 


less or trade. Kampen, 557 Pearl Ave., Rockford, 
Il. 7-33 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 




















SELL Good as new Browning 12 automatic $35 
or trade for Browning 16 Automatic like condition. 
Earl Coziah, Cokeville, Wyo. 7-33 


| Rae ober oes St ene 
SAVAGE 250-3000 99G perfect. Winchester 54, 
30-06, Lyman 48, fine Remington .22 automatic. 
Savage 25-20 perfect. Remington 20 gauge never 
shot, automatic. Winchester 12, 16 gauge repeater, 
new. Colt Woodsman, S&W Military and Police, 
5-inch barrel, like new. 45 Colt Auto. All of these 
at bargain prices. WANT-—Springfield 30-06, and 
M-1 actions, barrel and wood immaterial. Trade 
beagle pups or older dogs, from field and bench win- 
ners, for firearms, machinist’s or gunsmith’s tools, or 
will trade any of above guns, or pay cash. L. W. 
Howland, Mt. Ohio. 
7-33 


Washington Sta., Cincinnati, 








TWELVE GA. three-barrel Chas. Daly by J. P. 
Sauer beautifully engraved 30-30 Greener bolt $200 
or trade for Crown grade Smith. New Remington 
ump 25-18-inch barrel $32.50. Belgium 28 double 
Gomer beavertail beautiful walnut $35. Smith Spe- 
cialty 12-30-inch one trigger auto ejector beavertail 
$80. Browning 12-30-inch rib $35 or trade for Rem- 
ington Sportsman. Parker 28 Ga. VHE beavertail auto 
ejector 30-inch recoil pad $75 or trade for Browning 
over and under. Wayne Mills, 740 West Moreland, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 7-33 


LYMAN GARAND Springfield speed firing pin, un- 
used $6; Bisley 4% .38-40 Ideal mould, =< 

$15; Springfield 30-06 good, needs stock $10; WANT 
—Good sight for W52 or What? Earle Adams, 1229 
S. Home, Berwyn, Il. 7-3 


WINCHESTER 54 30-06 with 48 Lyman or Spring- 
field Sporter both fine. WANT—16 or 20 Auto Shot 
gun; 15 Jewel Wrist Watch, Want Woodsman, Ma- 
chinist tools or What? Swan Stromer, Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. 7-33 


SPRINGFIELD 30-06 24-inch barrel, slightly 
rough $15; Winchester 20, pump, 26-inch full, Fine, 
for high grade target revolver: prefer K-22. F. C. 
Culler, 32 N. Arch, Alliance, Ohio. 7-33 


WINCHESTER 12-12 full 30 Special trap ventilated 
trib extension slide handle beautiful Walnut stock 
pistol grip recoil pad, factory condition, shot 100 
times. ‘ost $160, sell $70. WANT—Springfield 
Sporter and cash factory condition. F. C. Tarr, 7809 
$. Halsted, Chicago, Il. 7-33 


REMINGTON Express Stock $6; 1903 Service rifle, 
good $15. D. Drumbore, RFD < Lehighton, _Pa. 
7-33 


COLT 22 Repeating rifle, octagon barrel, fine con- 
dition outside, barrel pitted inside. Best offer, or 
trade for scope sight. Howard Bullard, 75 State, 
Albany, N. Y. 7-33 


HEPBURN, Niedner Hornet, .22 M-1 Springfield, 
Colt Woodsman, Bargains. Will consider twin motor- 
cycle. Gerhard Malley, Hillsboro, N. Dak. 7-33 


COLUMBIA Institute Extension Course “Business 
Efficiency’? cost $40, new; Winchester repeater 16-28 
full, almost new. Winchester 54, 30-06, Stainless 
barrel, sling, 48W, excellent. Best offers, cash or 
trade. Letters answered. Meade McCoy, Marion 
Center, Pa. 7-33 





barrel, fine: Winchester Model 90, .22 L.R. new, 
with Stevens Scope 2141, 30-inch, will sell separately: 
Winchester Model 90, .22 L.R. good; H&R Sportsman, 
holster, new; Stevens Offhand, good; .25 Auto, good. 
All priced to sell; write. H. B. Norris, R. 7, Ander- 
son, Indiana. 7-33 





TWO Brand new air mattresses 32x75 inches, cost 
$34 take $25. Dr. C. Edward Sayre, Norfolk, Nebr. 


7-33 








TRADE 





LYMAN 5A Scope, mounts, leather case, with 
shoulder strap excellent condition, fine cross hairs. 
WANT—New Model 10 gauge Ithaca, same condi- 
tion. Charles Monk, Anchorage. Alaska. 7-33 


22 CALIBER Swiss Match Pistol, set trigger, 
eleven inch fluted barrel. What have you? Dr. 
Caldwell, Bancroft. Nebr. 7-33 


NEW MARLIN Repeating shotgun 410 gauge for 


g00d spotting scope. Geo. C. Shumaker, Alamosa, 
Colorado. 7-33 


MAUSER 256; Rem. £17; Win. Trap; V. H. 
Parker; Cine Kodak: B&L Scope: Royal Typewriter: 
3-A Kodak: Rudiger Scope; WANT—S2 Winchester; 
ee revolver. Wilkinson, 82 Monticello, Buffalo. 

7-33 


I have a BROWNING AUTOMATIC 16 gauge, 
fired only 250 times to trade for National Match or | 
$35. Particulars on request. B. Mecklenburg, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 7-33 


ENGLISH bulldog puppy for guns. Kaybob Ken- 
nels, Seneca Falls, N Y. 7-33 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON Institute ‘‘Modern 
Business’? (24 volumes) cost $110. WANT—Spring- | 
field 06 or 7!4-inch barrel .38 caliber Colt. Williams, 
910 Pacific Mutual Bldg., 








Los Angeles, Calif. 7-33 
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Get these'/, Min. Click Rear Sights 


for better seores on 
outdoor ranges 






























































48Y for SAVAGE 19 and 19-33 N.R. A. 485 for WINCHESTER 52 
Sporters 23A, B, C, D Target Rifle 


4% min. micrometer graduations. Located on Provides longer sight base. Large sighting 
left side of receiver and nearer eye. No stock disc and knobs. Mounts without tap or drill, 
cut to mount. $13.00 complete. Free folder. % min. $13.00 complete. Free folder. 


LYMAN 
No. 55 










































































uv @ Par. @ 


@ our. @ 217 designed for each 
popular .22 bolt 
rifle, viz., Win. 59, 
60, Rem. 33, 34, 


Lyman 17A Front oes with 9 interchangeable  S2@vage 3.Stevens 
inserts. Gives perfect results with Lyman microm- 65, 66. etc. Close 
eter rear sights. Includes new transparent insert. windage and 
elev. adj. $2. 
Tap and ‘drill, 
50c. 






















































LYMAN SCOPES 


le 438, excellent value for good 
ay? (VMANTa58 FIELD } hunting and target scope. ‘ 
3} $27.50 complete with new ! 
% min. click mount. 


— $20.00 close adj. mount, 
——, F. 0. B. 
Send 10c for Lyman Complete Sight Catalog. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP.. 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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HAVE .35 Winchester Automatic, extras, good; 
Automotive Electrical Engineering Course, complete; 
WANT—Any firearms. Answers. Franklin Madison, 
Jr., Deposit, N. Y. 7-33 

































The National Rifle 
Association says: 
“The only line of 
real shooting 


PETERS Duvrock Trap, 750 rocks; QRS 40 ex- 
posure camera; 38 Special tools; Remington 32 auto- 
matic pistol, new; Electric drill. WANT—22 Police 
Positive; 438 scope: Winchester 57; 30-06 tools; 
binocular or what have you? Emil Fahrlander, 
Ogallala, Neb. 


I. C. S. COURSE In Show Card Lettering for 
good scope. Sell Stevens £418 rifle without barrel, 
























































j K-22 for best original Flat-Top Bisley offered. 
| Describe. Chas. Wharton, 2113 Como, St. Paul, 
| Minn. 7-33 | 








excellent $4. F.O.B. Stadelman, Alhambra Theatre, meda l s in the 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 7-33 


WINCHESTER 405, 24-inch barrel, factory sights, 
fired 50 times, very good condition. Oil finished 
amateur checked stock and foreend, 70 S.P. Car- 
tridges. WANT—Hornet, Sedgley, Sprin field with 
broken stock, set trigger, or 5-A scope; Make offer 
first August. Capt. Wadman, 929 Whitney Bld., New 
Orleans. La. 7-33 


I .C. S. Textbooks Civil Engineering 15 volumes; 
Hamilton 21-jewel Railroader; Savage 23-A Fine. 
WANT—Good chuck rifle, Ace, 52 or? Ralston, 112 
W. Wellington, Waterloo, Iowa. 7-33 


COLT’S .38 Official Police; Winchester 12, 12 ga., 
54 30-06, All fine. WANT—Smaller calibers. Wil- 
liam Keys, Medford, Wisc. 7-33 


NEW ZEISS Ikon folding camera “Anastigmat 
1:6.3” Trade even for Colt 22, 38 Special, 52 or 
what? H. A. Newby, 514 Freeman, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 7-33 


AMATEUR RECEIVER, 7 tube A.C. Super-Het. 
A neat efficient job. WANT—Ace. Ensign, 5111 
Tenth. Los Angeles, Calif. 7-33 


REMINGTON Portable typewriter condition ex- 
cellent. WANT—22 Hornet rifle or telescope sight 
od Springfield Sporter. Earle Gibson, een 
a. 7-3 






















country.” Prices 
are right. Ask for 
catalog “R.” 












































AMERICAN METALCRAFTS CO. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 



































THE NIEDNER 
RIFLE CORP. 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Custom-made rifle stocks with 
the best of workmanship within 
as well as without. 






















































































TRADE—Late .22 Colt target, perfect. WANT— | 
perfect 30-06 Enfield or other 30-06. C. Gentile, 
RFD 7. Owasco Rd., Auburn, N. Y. 7-33 




























long rifle, hi-speed and regular. 
Heavy barrel, small-bore. A target pistol 
built by gun experts. Guaranteed. Send 
for folder. 

High Standard Mfg. Co., 151 East St., New Haven, Conn. 


TRADE: Superb little 250-3000 sporter. Short 
Mauser action, barreled by Griffin & Howe. stocked | 
by Linden. Practically perfect. WANT: Good en- | 
gineer’s transit. Box 10, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
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You Will Need 
These in July 


Here is a list of July Spe- 


cials. 


Some are offered as 


long as they last at close-out 
prices. No need to empha- 
size the bargains. You'll 
recognize them as you scan 


the list. 


N. R. A. Radiator Emblem 
(specify ‘‘cross-bar” or 
“wire” attach.) 


Canvas Carrying Cases (for 
Win. 52 and 57, Spring. 
.30-06 and Spring. Sporter 


Scorebook pencils complete 
with automatic lighter for 
blackening sights 


Parker Rifle Cleaning Rods, 
wood ball-bearing handle, 
.22 calibre 


Parker Rifle Cleaning Rods, 
wood ball-bearing handle 
.30 calibre 


Shot-hole gauges to insure 
fair scoring (specify 
calibre) 


Parker Pistol Cleaning Rods, 
wood ball-bearing handle, 
(.22 and .38 calibre).... 


Croft Shooting Coats (sizes 
34 to 46) 


Leather bill folds (specify 
“ducks” or “canoe” scene) 


Parker-Hale Dead Centre 
Six-hold Eyepiece for Ly- 
man 48 receiver sight 
(light weight) 

N. R. A. Loose-leaf Score- 
books (complete) 

Bausch & Lomb Prismatic 
Spotting Scope, 19.5 eye- 
piece 

Carbide Lamps for blacken- 
ing front sights 


THE 


N.R. A. Service Company, 


Inc. 


1.75 


Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


532 Oakford Drive, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

801 Allen Building, 
Dallas, Texas 


201 S. Third Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 














Hornet Loads 


A popular Ideal bullet for Hornet reloads is 
the .225415 gas check using hard alloy in pro- 
portion 1 to 10. This load is extremely accu- 
rate and satisfactory. Factory metal patched 
bullet also gives excellent results. Many other 
loads listed in Ideal Handbook for chuck, 
vermin and small game shooting. Reduced 
loads for game and mid-range perfectly turned 
out with Ideal Reloading Todls at very low 
cost. Write us your requirements. We will 
be glad to advise you. 






IDEAL No.3 


with 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 





-225415 
Standard gas 
check bullet for 
Hornet loads. 
48 grains. 


No. 3 Tool for Hornet loads, 
$6. Handles rim cartridges 
-25-20, .30-30, .38 S. & W. 


te. 
. IDEAL 
HAND BOOK 


160 pages, illustrated. 
Complete information. 
The authoritative trea- 
tise on reloading. Writ- 
ten by leading U. S. ex- 
perts. Sent for 50c. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








CARL ZEISS Field Glass 


Genuine—8-Power—40 m/m Objective 
7 : Wide Angle. These Carl 
Zeiss Officers’ Field Glasses 
conform to the strictest 
military specifications. 
Waterproof and 


$9. 95 iitumination: tn- 





dividual focuss- 

as Vie 

olid leather 

POSTPAID square cases 

(some slightly 

soiled). We sold thousands 

at $20; limited quantity at 
special price—$8.95. 


$2 Deposit on OC. O. D.’s. No catalogs. 
SLOAN ’S SPTG. GDS. CO., 88 Chambers St.,N.Y.C. 











DUDE RANCH 


Bring the family. Spend your vacation at our lodge in 
5 WILDS of Wyoming. Best trout fishing, horseback 
riding, etc. 


Fall Hunting, Elk, moose, sheep, deer, bear, antelope, 
Sept. 15th to Nov. 16th. Shots Guaranteed. 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO. 
Bonded Guides & Outfitters Kelly, ‘“‘Jackson Hole,”” Wyo. 
I RS NT ES NAS ETL ARN 





WANTED 


WANT—Winchester 52, Springfield 22 or Lyman 48 
and 17A for Springfield. Have 38 Colt 2-inch De- 
tective Special never fired. Streed, 1312 Harmon PIl., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 7-33 


WANT —Reloading tool and bullet puller for 30-06; 
also reloading tool for 30-30, 32-40, 30-40, 303 
Savage. Guy Roberts, Toledo, Ore. 7-33 


WANT—High-grade sporting rifle 30-06 Owens, 
Griffin & Howe, Or Howe. W. K. Pheeney, 98 Bel- 
tran St., Malden, Mass. 7-33 


WANT—38 Smith & Wesson Single Action re- 
volver, Model 91, blued. 25-20 Winchester Single 
Shot rifle, Model 1886, plain trigger, give description 
first letter. William Duchow, Williams, Ariz. 7-33 


WANT—Zeiss Zielmultar telescope sight. Letters 
answered. Bill Bragg, 903 West Pike St., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 7-33 


WANT—Several good service Krags if priced rea- 
sonably. Pay cash. G. P. Hurst, Rapid City, S. Dak. 
7-33 





WANT—Cheap for cash. Stevens Pope Winchester 
No. 3 and 4, 32-40, 25-20 S.S. barrels, perfect inside, 
Harold Carlisle, 320 Superior, Fort Wayne, Ind. 7-33 


WANT—Fecker 1%-inch target scope, 12% or 16 
power late model crank condition. Give full de- 
scriptions and price. J. H. Gates, 2866 Dahlia, 
Denver, Colorado. 7-33 


WANT—FAIRBANKS scales; powder measure; 
Trade complete years of The American Rifleman for? 
Knight, Box 294, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 7-33 


WILL BUY—Model 1899 Krag Carbine, original 
condition as issued, fine inside and out, description, 
price, etc., in reply. Ralph P. Winn, Bennington, 
Vt. 7-33 











WILL Pay Cash for Springfield M-1 new condi- 
tion. D. H. Reeher, P.&L.E.R.R. Aliquippa, 7 3 
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WANT—Colt or Smith 22 revolver. Winchester 
52 or Springfield M-1. 20 shotgun. Cash. J. R. 
Callum, 215 Colley. Norfolk, Va. 7-33 





WANT—Hensoldt Universal Dialyt 6X30 binocu- 
lars. State condition. B. Evans, Box 705, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 7-33 





WANT—Zeiss or Hensoldt Zeilklein scope, with 
or without G&H double lever mounts, for 54 Win- 
chester, cash after inspection. Carson, Box 3062, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 7-33 





WANT—Winchester 1901 Lever-action 10-gauge, 
32-inch full, new or perfect, describe fully. W. H. 
Janssen, Nokomis, IIl. 7-33 





THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the 
makers and distributors of everything used 
by active outdoorsmen and sportsmen col- 
lectors. Advertisers in this section are re- 
quired to furnish at least one bank and 
two business references. We believe they 
are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate 
report of any unsatisfactory dealings. 

» . 





FIREARMS—GENERAL 





BRAND NEW and practically brand new, 
Custom built Griffin and Howe Mauser, and 
Magnum Mauser Rifles, from one of the largest 
private collections of modern firearms in this 
country, at less than 50% of cost, in practically 
every popular American and Foreign caliber. 
Write for further information and list to Sidney 
~— 20 Park Lane, Rockville Center, L. L 





WINCHESTER BARGAINS—Send stamp for 
list of new Winchester takedown repeaters, also 
3-barrel guns and doubles. 22 cal. auxiliary 
barrels for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine repairing 
and restocking. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 37 
South St., Boston, Mass. tf 





WANTED—Colts Auto pistols, 22-25-32-380; 
Also 22 target pistols. HUDSON, R-52 Warren 
St., New York. 7-33 





COLT 38 Super $20; New Winchester Model 
03 .22 Automatic $19.85. J. Warshal & Sons, 
1014 Ist Ave., Seattle, Wash. 7-33 





REMINGTON 12A-.22 rifles $13.50; Reming- 
ton 11A-20 ga. with two barrels $47.50; Win- 
chester 54 rifle, 30-06, $37.50; Savage NRA-1932 
model $16.50; H&R U.S.R.A. 7-inch with case 
$25; Stevens 12ga. pump $25; 28ga. Climax shells 
$2 per 100; 3A Kodak F.6.3 with case $17.50 
($34. list). All brand new. A. Novak & Co., 
5711 W. 22nd St., Cicero, Ill. 7-33 





ALL MAKES new rifles and shotguns for sale 
@ 20 to 30% from list; let us know your wants 
and will quote prices. No catalog issued. 
H. E. Roehrs, Closter, N. J. 7-33 





COMPLETELY equipped 52 Lyman 48, 17A 
Hart speed action, Sling, stock neatly checked, 
absolutely perfect and accurate $35; Latest type 


$12; Winchester 410 model 20, factory grease 
$10.50; Leather case for 5A scope, fine $3. 
Westchester cheek rest, new $2; Illinois 23- 
jewel Sangamo, bargain $20: Ball 19-jewel 14Kt 
filled case $20. J. R. Whiteman, 1122 Buckeye, 
Wellsville, Ohio. 7-33 
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BRAND NEW Colts Army Special 41 cal. 4 
or 6 inch barrel $17.85; Brand new Heminginn 
Model 24 Auto rifles 22 short or long rifle $17.85. 
HUDSON, R-52 Warren St., New York. 7-33 





ABSOLUTELY New Winchester .54 Hornet 
with Lyman 48-W sight $49.75; Remington 29A, 
12 Ga. $29; Remington 17A .20 Ga. $30; Stevens 
75 $9.95; Savage Hi-Power £45 30-06 or 300 
Savage $27.50; Colt Super Auto 38 $30; Woods- 
man not Hi-Speed $25; Officers Model 38 7% 
$30; Excellent condition Colt Police Positive 
22 Target $23; Colt Auto 32 $16.50; Winchester 
57 with sling $21; Write us regarding your needs 
in new or used guns or equipment. John Tobler 
in Union City, N. J. Since 1880. 7-33 





52 WINCHESTER Speed lock $34.50; Colt 
.45 Auto $13.50; Savage .300, 99-G $30; Reming- 
ton 10 gauge A-grade ejectors, fine, box shells 
$30; Colt .38 D.A. $10; Colt Police .38 Make 
offer. WANT Colt Dragoons, low serial num- 
bers, Colt percussion .44 Engraved, Frontier 
flat top, high grade Colt percussion, S&W .22 
a a 3-inch barrel. Henry Day, Exeter, 
N. H. 7-33 


NEW S&W 44 Target $24. New Lefever trap 
$20; New Remington 20 Auto $29; New Colt 38 


Auto $20; Like new Remington 12-30 Ventilated 
Tournament $62; Perfect Fox 12-30 Sterling- 


Webley $10. Have three beautiful Owen rifles 
for sale cheap, stamp for description. Fred 
Anderson, Hackensack, N. J. 7-33 





COLT Frontier, Bislev, Automatics, revolvers, 


S&W Schofield, revolvers, rifles, shotguns, 
Newton rifle .256. List upon request. T. C. 
Hansen, Caney, Kans. 7-33 








BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS & CAMERAS 





BUCKEYE TUBE SIGHTS without mounts, 
$8; with Fecker plain micrometer mounts $15.50. 
Prepaid. Buckeye Tube Sight Co., Delaware, 
Ohio. 8-33 





MALCOLM, Hensoldt, Zeiss rifle telescopes. 
Send stamp for lists. Robt. W. Knight, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 5-34 





VEST POCKET 7-power 5-ounce. universal 
focus monocular with case $9.50. Everything 
in new and used field glasses and binoculars. 
J. Alden Loring, Box A, Owego, N. Y. tf 





WE HAVE THE VERY BEST used hunting 
scopes obtainable; have never had one returned. 
&H Union mounts. New and used binoculars. 
NIGHTHAWK 7x24 $36. Repairing done right; 
send glass for estimate. VERNON OPTICAL 
CO., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. tf 





BINOCULARS, Field Glasses, 
Rifle telescopes, Microscopes. New and used 
$l up. Prism glasses low as $4.95. All makes, 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire. Colmont, Mega- 
Dhos, etc. 3 to 24 power. World's largest as- 
: Catalog free. Have your repairing 
done right by America’s Leading Binocular 
oe DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 196, Elmira, 

we 12-33 


Telescopes 





KRAG BOLT PEEP SIGHT, positive eleva- 
tion and windage. Fine, accurate hunting sight. 
Anyone can mount. Postpaid $1.00. Springfield 
Sporter Butt plates, cast aluminum $.50. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. E. L. Rice, 352 
Oberlin Road, Elyria, Ohio. 7-33 





BINOCULARS REPAIRED—AIl! makes re- 
Paired in our own shop. Alignment corrected to 
1/1000 radian on specially designed collimator. 
Mail your glass for free examination and de- 
tailed estimate. All repairs guaranteed, Mirakel 
Optical Co. Dept. D, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 8-33 





BAUSCH & LOMB 10-Power, 50mm Naval 
Officers Binoculars. Cost Government $68; List 
now, new, about $96. Used but guaranteed per- 
fect; cases soiled. Price $22.50 postpaid. E. 
Lee Sales, 35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

7-33 





UNION HUNTING SCOPE MOUNTS Con- 
Structed exceptionally strong and accurate; price 
$9; Write for bulletin. Union Auto Specialties 
Co., Brookville, Penna. 7-33 





U. S. NAVY Field Glasses—Bausch & Lomb, 
Busch and Colmont. 2-inch objective lens 
Gives exceptional illumination, equal to 8X in 
others. Made to conform to the Govt. specifica- 
tions and cost $14.10. Grade No. 1 $8.45; grade 
No. 2 $7.45, postpaid. Used but guaranteed 
mechanically perfect. Cases soiled. E. Lee 
Sales Co., 35 West 32nd, New York, N. Y. 7-33 
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A Choice of 6 
SEDGLEY 
Springfield 
Sporters.. 
for Big or 


Springfield 
Small Game "30-06 
Action 
There’s a Sedgley Rifle Used 
f very sporting need = 
, Shek; sueaee. elk, all Models 
bear, tiger and elephant. Weight, 
Calibre .25-35 7% to 
Calibre .30-06 8 Ibs. 


Calibre 7 mm. 
Retails Complete at 


‘71 


Calibre .270 





Calibre .250-3000 Also 
Calibre .22 “Hornet” Special 
Retails Complete at Rifles 


Built 


*$2 


“SEDGLEY” Long Range Signal 
and Gas Gun 


Both ‘“‘Sedgley’’ weapons for police work, for 
guards in corrective institutions, etc., and also 
for steamships, yachts and motorboats as the last 
word in efficient Signalling Equipment for safety 
at sea. Sedgley Gas and Signal Gun throws gas 
projectile 175 yards and Parachute Flares to an 
altitude of 500 feet, visible 25-mile radius. No 
cocking to fire, yet absolutely safe. Used by State 
Police and Police of many cities and also by 
U. S. Marine Corps. 
Weight 6% Ibs., Cal. 37 m/m, 27 in. long, 
Double-action Hammerless. 


“Sedgley” Very-Gas and 
Signal Pistol 


Cal. 25 m/m, weight 23 oz., 8% inches over all, 
double-action hammerless, quick-loading and 
firing. Discharges 1%” Signal Cartridge to 
height of 300 feet and expels a Red Signa] Star 
visible for 15 miles. 

New Sedgley Handbook and Catalog now ready, 


Free!! 





R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 
Established 1897 
2311 North 16th Street, Phila. 


Pacific Coast Representative, D.W. King Co., 
Call Building, San Francisco 


Manufacturers 











THE EYE SIGHT COMPENSATOR—For 
pistol and revolver shooters; positively will 
your “blurring sights and_ target.” 
Stamp for circular. W. A. Wright, 3625 Lifur 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 7-33 





BINOCULARS slightly used or shop-worn 
6-power X 30m/m U. S. Navy prism binoculars, 





manufacturea by the Crown, Gunlatch and Naval | 


Annex factories, Rochester, New York. A fully 
guaranteed $65 value, with leather case for $15. 
$2 deposit on C.O.D. inspection permitted. W. 
O’Connor, Sportsmens’ Equipment, — 
Ore. -33 


SCOPE USERS, ATTENTION!! 
extra fine cross-hairs and posts for any make 


ra 





scope. Scopes repaired and refinished. Write 
for estimates. A. M. Reynolds, 7 Anthony. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 7-33 





AMMUNITION AND RELOADING SUPPLIES 





TRADE IN ONE OF YOUR GUNS for a 
Pacific reloading tool—a new and inexpensive 
way to get this wonder tool through our Gun 
Exchange Dept. Write for information. Pacific 
Gun Sight Co., Dept. A, 424 Balboa St., San 
Francisco, Calif. tf 








KING RAMP REFLECTOR SIGHTS 
FOR REVOLVERS AND RIFLES 


—- 





8S. & W. $1.50 


Colt $2.00 












Price $5.00 


Easily fitted by drilling one hole and driving in pin. 
Supplied with Flat Faced Red, Gold or Ivory 


Beads or 
Face of sights illuminated by 
Rear sights outlined with 
Sights for target revolvers 
and Colt automatic Pistols. 1,000 already in use. In- 
dorsed by best authorities. Send stamp for circular. 
WANTED—Gunsmiths as Service Stations for fitting 
Super-Police and other King Sights. Write for Cata- 
logue “‘A’’ and proposition. 
D. W. King Sight Co., 555 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Flat Faced Post Sights. 
Reflector set in top of ramp. 
white enamel. Also Peep 





did you say? 


“Yes, maybe I do look a bit 
lazy and contented, but who 
wouldn't after a meal of nice 
tasty Purina Dog Chow. My, 
it’s good! And the boss 
Says it saves money, too 
—1 pound goes as far 
as 3 pounds of 


(This offer expires 
August 15, 1933) 


Purina Dog Chow Dept. 
PURINA MILLS 
852-I Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Purina Dog Chow seems to be just the 
thing in a time like this. Send me a sample 
and information about this “all-in-one” 
food for dogs. Thank you. 


FE ae a aE ne ee een 


No. of dogs.......... OE. insatertnesemmeniianion 











PACIFI 





Atlantic to the Pacific. 
resize. 











and 


$22.50 


re 


FRONT BAND SIGHT 
$1.25 

A Remodeled 
Enfield 





Your Springfield, 


we will do the job 
book on remodeling. 





Fiendoll cleans the bore thoroughly, with- 
out effort, protects firearms, 

rust with its chemical inhibitor—pat- 
ented formula—none other like it! Send 
10e for sample to 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 11th St. S. E., Washington, D.C. 


for HUNTING anc 
FIELD SHOOTING 


USE 


MARBLES 


Flexible Rear 
Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual quality a 
sight should have. Only 

arble’s Flexible Rear 
Sigh 







folded down when not 
in use. odel of gun 
Ni 


HUNTING 
MARBLES "crs 
matter what shape, size or type of hunting 


o 
or field — you need, Marble’s make it to 
t every modern weapon. 









Ss: 
Pest Stent, Flat Top 
No. 69. Price, $1.50 


FREE! 
You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 


Standard Front Sight. 
1/16 or 3/32 in. Ivory or 
Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 





Sheard Gold Bead 
Sight. Price, $1.50 


C GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 


“‘Pacific’’ Speed Reloading Tool 
The tool that’s pleasing the experts from the 





Sold with a guarantee to be perfect. 
RELOADING SUPPLIES 


“‘Pacific’’ Sights for All Rifles 
Front and Rear use. 


Telescope Sights—NOSKE and ZEISS 
Scopes and Mounts 








Rifle ahd Pistol Targets 


Send for Our General Catalog—Send 3c stamp 
Jor Postage 





Remodeled 


We will supply you witb all necessary material—or 












Marblie’s Products are 


sold by most good dealers 
or ied tpaid on re- 
ceipt ef (A-89) 





& MFG. COMPANY 


MARBLE ARMS 
602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 


46 









It will full length 






KRAG SIGHT $3 


Best Krag sight ever de- 
velope 0, now in 

















RAMP with HOOD 
Fits nearly all rifles— 
$4.75 





Krag or Enfield 












for you. Send 10c for our new illustrated 






S 







Universal Aperture Shooting Spectacles 


Orthoptic Principle — No Lenses Required 


Lay aside makeshifts - Save eyesight - Clear up blurred sights | 
Pronounced 


BEST by leading experts 
Write for literature. Address Henry P. Jones, M.E., Bennington, Vt 








BE READY | 


for the outdoor matches at the 
longer ranges. The Fecker Com- 
bined Target and Spotting Scopes 
in 14%” and 114” objective sizes 
are particularly advantageous at 
the longer ranges with their high 
light gathering power and spot- 
ting ability. 

With choice of powers from 6 to 
12.5, five degrees of crosswire 
reticule, or flat top post with or 
without horizontal crosswire, with 
choice of % or % minute of 
angle click mounts with the 
Fecker straightedges, your in- 
dividual requirements are easily 
and certainly met. 


Write for new complete catalog. 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perryville Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPOTTING 
SCOPES 


TELESCOPIC 
SIGHTS 





| 30-06 M.P. $3; 22 Savage M.P. $2.50; 





GOVERNMENT Cartridges per hundred: 45 
Colt Auto or 1917 S&W and Colt $2; Colt 45 DA 
$1.75; Springfield 30-06 M.P. $1.80; 303 British 
M.P. $2. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York. 

7-33 


er nee eer Ne ne a ET 

JUST RECEIVED a new lot of #3, $4, and 
$10 Ideal reloading tools, many of which are 
for popular calibers. Send stamp for list. James 
Dickson, P. O. Box 74, Middlefield, Conn. 7-33 


DIES & SWEDGES for making Own .22 
Hornet and .30 cal. metal jacket bullets, out of 
shells you cast away; samples for stamps. S. §S, 


| Webb, 860 Packard, N. W., Warren, Ohio. 7-33 


SL GE SE te ta a REED: 
BULLETS, 30-06, 150 gr. Spitzer 60¢ per 100; 
Reloading tools, bought and sold. Oiler and 
thong case, complete, 1917 Enfield, used 35¢. Ray 
Spillane, 3513 S. Figueroa, Los Angeles, Calif. 
7-33 





SUPER-ACCURATE 
Target, Game or Vermin. 
Krag, Russian, .250, .300, etc. 2900 foot Hornet 
loads. Also small game Hornet loads. Fired 
na reloaded. J. Bushnell Smith, Middlebury, 

t. 7-33 


custom ammunition. 
Specializing .30-06, 





WINCHESTER - REMINGTON - SAVAGE 
Cartridges per hundred: 25-20 M.P. $1.50; 32-20 
M.P. $1.50; 25-35 Mush. $3; 32 Rem. Mush. $3; 
30-30 
M.P. $2.50; 303 Savage M.P. $2.50; 300 Savage 
M.P. $3; 32-40 S.P. $3; 38-55 S.P. $3; 7M/M 
Mauser S.P. $3; 7.62 Russian M.P. $3. 30-40 


| Krag M.P. $3.00. Hudson R-52 Warren St., New 


York. 7-33 


MATCH GRADE Cast bullets for target. 
High Speed gas checked for varmints. 26 
moulds in .22, .25. .270. .30, .38 and 44 Special 
$.60 to $1.00 per 100 F.O.B. Guy Loverin, Lan- 
caster, Mass. 7-33 


RELOADING TOOLS, Molds, Sights, all 
calibers ammunition; Colt revolvers with rifled 
or choke bored barrels; 45-90 repeating shot- 
guns. rifles and revolvers remodeled and re- 
bored full choke. Several good rifles for sale. 
Large stock repairs. Bud Dalrymple, Scenic, 
S. Dak. 7-33 


DEPENDABLE Weighing balances; com- 
plete with weights handling 1/10-60.5 grains 
| $4.45 delivered. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
| W. H. Hammett, Greer, S. Car. 7-33 








GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 





NEW VICKERS 30-06 Barrels for Springfield 
$12 fitted. 30-06 barrels for 8m/m Mauser Model 
98 $15 including magazine alterations. .410 
shotguns rechambered for 3-inch shells $2. 
double barrels $3. Also do rebluing. J. F. 
Kreuz, 404 Congress, Austin, Texas. 7-33 


STAR STOCKS the world’s best. They fit, 
hold records and win. Designed by an expert 
shooter himself. Write for our new circular on 
the new and cheapest way to remodel the En- 
| field rifle. M. G. Ljutic, 127-37th St., Richmond, 
Calif. 7-33 


HOFFMAN Gun bluing, quick release swivels, 
| Howe-Whelen bolt sleeve sights for Springfield, 

Buffalo Horn Tips, Circassian Walnut stock 
| blanks, front ramp sights in rough, 7m/m and 
30 cal. bullets, miscellaneous ammunition for 
collectors. R. D. Richardson, Box 991, Ard- 

more, Okla. 7-33 


MAKE A REAL GUN out of your .410; re- 
| chambered to take the new Winchester Super 

Speed 3-inch shell. Singles $1.00, doubles $2. 
C. F. Johnson, Waverly, S. Dak. 7-33 


WHITEMAN Checking tools, made from se- 
| lected tool steel, hardened to perfection. either 
set includes 3 spacers, 2 V. I. border, file and 
straight edge. Standard set, plain checking, in 
case $3.50; Improved set, plain and fancy 
| checking $5; Special set, equipped with handles, 
| in box $6; Checking cradle F.O.B. Wellsville. 

Ohio, $3.50. J. R. Whiteman, 1122 Buckeye 
| Ave., Wellsville, Ohio. 7-33 























| HIGH GRADE Restocking, converting, and 
| bluing of all types of rifles $15 to $35. Inletted 
| blanks, $10. We also take in certain guns on 

trade for new stocks. Send stamp for informa- 
| ti Moniot & Thiers, Pearl St., — 
| Til. . 


YOUR 22 Springfield barrel and Krag action 
| assembled into fine shooting Hornet rifle $5. 
| Hugh K. Wineland, West Unity, Ohio. 7-33 


REVOLVERS—The new Harrington & Rich- 
| ardson .22 Long Rifle Single Action revolver 
| with No. 4 $18.50. $1 deposit on C.O.D. W 








Joseph O’Connor, Sportsmans Equipment, Baker, 
Ore. 7-33 


| 

| EXPERT GUN ENGRAVING — Precious 
| metal inlaying by F. J. Kornbrath, 36 Pearl St. 
| “Write for Folder.” 7-33 
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MATCH BARRELS fitted to your actions; | 


Prices reasonable; Lyman sights and telescopes; 
gun bluing, $1. 50 per bottle, postpaid. Eric 
Johnson, 168 Liberty St., Meriden, Conn. 
Sate Renna AN i AOA TEE STI 

PERMABLUE for one gun 50¢ postpaid. Hot 
Solution, easy process. Guaranteed. Permablue 
Co., 1327 Moudamin, Des Moines, Iowa. 7-33 


COMPLETE inletted, perfect fit, best qual- 
ity plain American Walnut stock blanks, 52 
Winchester $7.50; Model 12, Winchester shot- 
guns any gauge stock and extension slide handle 
blanks $2 each, $3.75 pair. Give approximate 
dimensions wanted. 3-inch rechambering ream- 
ers for the new .410 shot shell $2 each. John 
Crowe, Guncraft, 2713 Duncan St., St. Jooupe 
Mo. - 








Gunsmithing, Stocking, bluing. Antiques re- 





stored. Prices reasonable, money back any 
time. Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 10-33 
SPEED ACTIONS—Springfield .22’s. 30's. 


Winchester 52 adjustable trigger pull, no for- 
ward or after creep. RESTOCKING SPECIAL- 
ISTS of the highest order in fine woods. KRAG 
FLUSH MAGAZINE side loading, capacity of 
magazine three shots. CHECKING TOOLS 
by Whiteman, for straight or fancy checking $5. 
RIFLE SLING—HART STAPUT Target sling 
1% inches wide $3.25. Hart Sporting sling 
Y% inch wide, one piece, adjustable for carrying 
or shooting without detaching any part $2.50; 
HART “MULTIPLE” TELESCOPE MOUNT- 
ING. Scope can be changed from one to more 
guns without re-sighting after each rifle has 
been shot in. REPAIRS SHOTGUN BORING, 
machine rest testing. Hart Arms Co., 2185 E. 
2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


GUNSMITHS’ SUPPLIES — Butt plates, 
pistol grip caps, barrel bands, etc. Send stamp 
for new illustrated price list. Cleveland Arms, 
P. O. Box 1797, Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


WALNUT Gun Stock blanks from French or 
Circassian Walnut. Nothing equals their qual- 
ity; Sporters ordinary $1.75. figured from $4. 
Every blank guaranteed perfect and sent car- 
tiage paid. Mitchell Bosly & Co., 74 Bath St., 
Birmingham, England. 4-34 


RIFLES rebarreled in 22 Long Rifle and Hor- 
net 25, 7m/m. .270, 30, 32 and 38 calibres in 
Nickle steel. W. A. Sukalle, Barrelmaker, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 7-33 


GENUINE OLD English Reliable Gun Blue- 
ing—Reblue your gun like new. Just obtain a 
4-oz. bottle of genuine Old English Gun Blue- 
ing, follow the directions and in one hour you 
can restore your gun barrels to their original 
satiny, lustrous cold blue finish. Used by lead- 
ing gunsmiths. Price $1.50 postpaid, with full 
instructions. Griffin & Howe, Inc., 202 East 
44th, New York City. 7-33 


BUTTLOG WALNUT Gunstock blanks. 





Some handsome. Small $1.00. Different thick- 
nesses. Stamp brings prices. John Parkhill, 
Rochester, Minn. 





MILITARY RIFLES remodeled, high comb, 
pistol grip, oil finish $6. Restocking; gun-stock | 


blanks. 10¢ for list and picture of remodeled 
tifles. Warner & Son, 2512 Pleasant Valley. 
Altoona, Penna. 7-33 

CHECKING for cranks, my specialty. Per- | 
fect work guaranteed, plain or fancy. No | 
jumping out. Myron Spriggs, 8634 80th St.. 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 7-33 





FINISH your own Sporter, Machine inletted 
gun and rifle stocks, Circassian, French walnut, 
Oregon Myrtle; Alterations to Enfields, barrel | 











bands, butt plates; Stamp illustrated list. How- 
ard F. Hawk Gun Co., Reading, Pa. 7-33 
ACCESSORIES 





FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL PADS $1.00 
Postpaid, complete with screws for attaching. 
You save $2.25. Send diagram of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 7-33 


A DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER of the Famous 
Hardy Handmade Holsters that fit; send stamp | 
to: Capt. A. H. Hardy, 513 N. Arden Dr., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 7-33 








TARGETS, money saving prices; 
Stamps for samples, catalogue. 
Williams St., New York, N. Y. 


IMPORTED HORN ENDS $1.25 delivered, 
fitted to rifle $3.25. R. G. Owen, Riflemaker, 
Sauquoit, N. Y. 7-33 


ALUMINUM Muzzle clamps for testing rifles 


send 6¢ 
Shooters, 165 | 
7-33 








7-33 | 


Good News for 
PISTOL SHOOTERS 


Now you can save money on outdoor pistol targets by purchasing centers for the Standard American 
50-yd. and 25-yd. pistol targets. 


These new target centers bring you a saving not only in the cost of targets, but in transportation 
charges, too. The target centers (heart of the target) measure about 14” x 14”. Just paste them over 
a shot target and shoot another score. Light weight, inexpensive and easy-to-handle. Available for 
the 50-yd. Standard American pistol target (8, 9, and 10 rings black) and the 25-yd. Standard American 
LT yee with only the 9 and 10 rings black. Price, $7.00 per 1,000, minimum order of 
30 at 


There is a similar saving to small-bore shooters on the purchase of targets for long range .22 
caliber rifle shooting. Centers for the 200-yd. Decimal target are also available at the same low 
prices as quoted above. 

And remember these centers, like all official N. R. A. targets, are lithographed. This method is 
more expensive than printing, but it is the only process that insures absolute uniform scoring rings 
and dead black bullseyes on every target. 

Yet these superior OFFICIAL targets cost no more than many which are offered of inferior grade. 

Always insist on N. R. A. OFFICIAL targets. If your local sporting I x or hardware dealer 
. A. regional distributors 
. A. regional distributors sell targets 9 our regular list prices. 


cannot supply you, mail your order to ” direct or order from one of the N. 


below, whichever is nearest you. N. R 


POPULAR TARGETS 


Per 1,000 Per 1,000 


50-Yd. Pistol Centers 
25-Yd. Pistol Centers 
200-Yd Decimal Centers 
Junior Single-Bull 

Junior Five-Bull 

50-Yd. Single-Bull 
50-¥d. Two-Bull 


50-Meter International 


200-Yd. Decimal 
25-Yd. Rapid-Fire Pistol 
50-Yd Slow-Fire Pistol 


The N.R. A. Service Company, Inc. 


BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
L. A. Pope 
532 Oakford Drive. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Thurman Randle 
80! Allen Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Ww. E. Trull 
201 S$. Third Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





-75 Sensational Gun Sale!!! 
ee ne ee 










SAVAGE 
MODEL 45 SUPER-SPORTER 


Selected Walnut Stock; checkered grip and forestock; Lyman rear peep sight with 
elevation and — adjustments; folding leaf middle sight; waite meal pe d 
front sight. CALIBERS: .30/30, .300 Savage and .30-06 Springfield. Price $26.7: AGE 
MODEL 40.—Same style as above, without checkered pistol grip and forearm. Ope “eur ‘ashe. 
raised ramp front. CALIBERS: .250/3000, .30/30 and .30/06. Gov't Price 


.30/30 and .32 W.S. Cal. $18.95 Remington Auto. Shotgun, Mod. I1A.......... $36.75 
Neen carota tA Bod. 32 Short or L.R. on Winchester Rep. Shotgun, Mod. 97............ $24.95 


Savage Auto. Shotgun, Mod. 720...........-- Marlin Repeater, Mod. 39, .22 Cal............ $16.95 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


(Write for folder No. 75 on special priced guns.) R-S2 Warren St., New York 





PATENTS—Low cost. 
and information free. 
Randolph, Dept. 
D.C 


Easy terms. Book 
Highest references. L. F. 


RIOS 
AE Os: SE 370, 724-9th St., Womingwm, 





FOR SALE—Swords, Armor, Guns, Trophies, 
War relics, List 5¢. E. Budde, Jr., 2548 Mat- 
thews Ave., New York, N. Y. 7-33 


FRAMED Color prints of the famous Robert 
Lindneux hunting and rocky mountain land- 
scape paintings, 11 x 13 inches, each $1.50 post- 











SEND 5¢ for list of Indian relics, antique paid. Dow Art Co., 6130 Welton, Denver, Colo. 
firearms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 7-33 
PR ay! eo Bento. _ rea 

urios, Coins, Minerals, Fossils. atalog 
Arrowhead 6¢. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, FISHING SUPPLIES 


Kansas. tf 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS for sale; over thirty 








GOODRICH, Ball Band, Converse Factory 





old Colts. Stamp please. Locke, 1319 City | Blemished rubber sporting boots. $3.00 pair 
Natl., Omaha, Nebr. 7-33 | postpaid, $3.25 west of the Mississippi. You 
save %. Lightweight or Medium weight, full 

length. Sizes 4-12. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 

MISCELLANEOUS — . 38 








CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE. 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of | 
Rod and Gun in Canada. Canada’s national out- 
eT eS DF ttCN Da a a 
honest-to-goodness yarns of hunting and fishing BIG GAME HUNTING, Jackson Hole, Wyo- 
= a ae —- has it second to Sar de ming. Moose, Elk, Deer, mountain sheep, black, 
eal stories that real men can appreciate and a brown end grizzly bear Also gummer pack 
gun department unexcelled. Send $1 for 6 A ; - 
months’ trial or $2 for year to Rod and Gun. | ‘tips, fishing. Clarence Ryerson, Moran, Wyo. 


P. O. Box 125, Sta. A, Montreal, Canada. tf 9-33 


GUIDES 








and ammunition. Corrugated buttplates plain or 
with trap. We restock and remodel the 1917 
tifle. Greendale, Road 20, Richmond, Calif. 7-33 


JULY, 1933 


LOOK! Good old mellow smoking or chewing, FISH in MAINE—Best of fishing for trout, 


five pounds 50¢. And it’s guaranteed. River- | lake trout, salmon. Wm. Murphy, Guide, Che- 
view Plantation, 99, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 7-33 | suncook, Maine. 7-33 
47 





We Found Sportsmen Interested 


In All These Benefits 


For several months past we have been trying to 
find out just why the average sportsman is attracted 
to the N. R. A. 

We prepared a questionnaire and mailed it to a 
selected list of active members. We ran display ad- 
vertisements in the leading outdoor magazines using 
copy which featured different benefits, and checked 
the returns carefully to see which pulled the most 
inquiries. We asked our staff men whenever they 
went away on a trip to “feel out” shooters concern- 
ing this question and bring back the answers to us. 

The results so far have been extremely interesting. 
Contrary to our expectations the campaign is no 
walk-away for any one membership privilege or 
N. R. A. activity. 

Take the voting of active members, for example. 
As a group, they picked the Association’s anti-fire- 
arms activities as the principal reason for their sup- 
port. Yet the runner-up group, with nearly as many 
votes, chose the good old Rifleman because, to use 
the words of one voter, “the magazine itself is 
worth the membership fee.” 

The opportunity to win gold, silver and bronze 
medals while shooting at home proved to be a most 
popular appeal to prospective members. No 
more popular, however, than the privilege of pur- 
chasing rifles from the Government and the services 
of technical experts to give members unbiased ad- 
vice on their personal shooting problems. 

Here is a typical reaction, as related to one of our 
staff men by a New York shooter the other day: 


NATIONAL RIFLB ASSOCIATION, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


“T have never bought a gun from the Government 
and for that reason the privilege of purchasing 
through the N. R. A. is of little interest to me.” 
“But,” he continued, “I have found that by reading 
the Rifleman and by calling upon your Association 
for advice from time to time I am able to save a 
lot of real money on my shooting equipment. Not 
on discounts, but through buying the right stuff for 
my particular purposes. The unbiased advice 
contained in the magazine as well as the help- 
ful suggestions received from your technical 
staff has saved me many costly experimental 
purchases.” 

We had hoped this month to be able to tell 
you on this page just what you ought to tell that 
friend of yours who should be a member of the 
N. R. A., in order to persuade him to sign on the 
dotted line. But it looks as though the only thing 
to do is to tell him the whole story about what 
your Association is doing to make life more pleasant 
for the shooters of America. Perhaps you have 
been telling him the things that interested you, 
when you should have been telling him about some- 
thing else that seems unimportant to you but will be 
vastly interesting to him. If you do not feel con- 
fident to tell him the whole story yourself, let him 
read the summary of N. R. A. accomplishments on 
the index page of this issue. Then get his name on 
the dotted line on the application below. If you 
don’t want to cut your magazine, ask for a separate 
blank. Sign up one new member this month! 


I believe in the aims and purposes of the N. R. A. and desire to support the good work as well as to avail myself of its 


services to members. 


I certify that I am a citizen of the United States over 18 years of age. 
Attached is remittance of $3.00, $1.50 of which is for a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
Please send me a membership card, one of the sterling ‘annual member” lapel buttons, copies of the latest price lists and 


enter my subscription to begin with the next issue. 


MY NAME 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





In the words of an expert... 
“the arm was my COLT OFFICERS’ MODEL 


... which has always given very good accuracy” 


C. S. LANDIS 


Wilmington, Delaware 


An outstanding target 
shot places his faith in 
America’s Favorite Target Revolver 


Like so many thousands of shooters, C. S. Landis, well-known shooter 
and writer, finds the Colt Officers’ Model Target Revolver the arm that 
responds to his every demand. He likes its perfect balance, its clean, 
fast action, its easily adjusted, sharp face target sights and its full, 
snug grip. These features are of utmost importance to a target 
shooter; they mean the difference in most cases between ordinary per- 
formance and match-winning shooting. On every important firing 
line this summer you will find Colt Officers’ Model Revolvers in the 
Pe rformance hands of winning shooters—shooters who demand maximum efficiency 


from a target revolver—and find it without exception in the Colt 


... is what counts! Officers’ Model. 


Two “possibles” and a 99 shot by C. S. Landis of 
the Wilmington Rifle & Pistol Club, Wilmington, @® FEATURES @ 


Delaware, with a Colt Officers’ Model Target r 
sicvcdiene AN thr J cichia al se Sh wail Calibers .388 Special and .22 Long Rifle. Six shots—double 
tevolver, All three targets shot at 25 yards, action. Super-smooth, hand-finished action. Adjustable 
non-reflecting sights—Bead or Patridge. Checked back 

2 re. : es strap, trigger and hammer spur. Checked Walnut 

If your ambition is to produce targets like stocks. Five barrel lengths in .38 Caliber (.22 Cal. 

6” only). Weight, 6” barrel (.38 Caliber), 34 

: ; ozs. Length over all (with, 6” barrel) 11% 

winners at your local and regional shoots—by inches. .22 Caliber model furnished with 

Colt Embedded Head Cylinder, 


off hand, and before witnesses. 


these, and to find your name listed among the 


all means get a Colt Officers’ Model. 


OL Cottrs Parent Fire Arms Mec. Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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